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THE PUBLIC CAREER OF ROLLAND H. 
SPAULDING 


By An Occasional Contributor 


The public career of Rolland H. 
Spaulding of Rochester, while com- 
paratively brief, has been so _ bril- 
liantly and exceptionally successful 
that his many friends and admirers 
have good warrant for their belief 
that it is to be further adorned with 
new and higher honors and that its 
usefulness is to progress and increase 
along ways of even broader oppor- 
tunity for achievement and accom- 
plishment. 

It is only a few years since Mr. 
Spaulding was called from his great 
and rapidly growing private business 
to take his place in the public affairs 
of state and nation; but during those 
few years his ability and his courage, 
his steadfast sincerity and his un- 
wavering desire and determination to 
serve the public good and that alone 
have entrenched him in the hearts 
and in the confidence of the people at 
large to a degree without parallel in 
the political history of the state. 

The secret of his success is simple: 
He knows what is right and he dares 
to do it. And, moreover, he will not 
be driven or led, pushed or pulled, 
bullied or coaxed, into doing anything 
which he does not believe to be right. 
Show him a worthy cause, a public 
benefit, a forward step to be taken, an 
injustice fo be remedied and you will 
have his prompt and powerful aid; 
but he will be just as prompt to op- 
pose, without thought of personal 
consequences to himself, any propo- 


sition in which he detects dishonesty , 
chicanery or demagogism. 

Rugged honesty has been the sure 
foundation upon which Spaulding 
success in business has been built; 
and Spaulding participation in public 
life could have no other basis and be 
consistent with his personality and 
his record. 

Ancestry and training, heredity 
and environment, have worked to- 
gether in his case to produce the same 
result, a man typical of New England’s 
best, alike in mind and heart, brainand 
conscience. 

Rolland H. Spaulding was born in 
Townsend Harbor, Mass., March 15, 
1873, the son of Jonas and Emma C. 
(Cummings) Spaulding, the family 
lines of both his father and his mother 
going back to the beginnings of New 
England history and including sol- 
diers, farmers, teachers, preachers 
and business men in their roster. 
He was educated at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., preferring, as did 
his older brothers, Leon and Huntley, 
to make an early start in business 
with their father, rather than to at- 
tend college. ar. 

That business was a prosperous, 
but not large, leather-board mill in 
Townsend Harbor, which in a very 
few years proved too small to con- 
tain the activities of the three young 
men and they went up into New 
Hampshire at North Rochester to 
begin to branch out for themselves. 
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Today they have half a dozen sep- 
arate plants in four states and in 
England and their products have an 
international reputation as the best, 
the most up to date and the most de- 
pendable in their line in the world. 

To achieve this result while they 
were still young men the _ three 
Spaulding brothers found it necessary 
to give themselves almost absolutely 
to their work. In the earlier years, 
especially, of their endeavor, it re- 
quired from them unremitting at- 
tention and the hardest kind of per- 
sonal toil with their own hands about 
the factories as well as with their 
heads in the counting room. They 
were husky boys, built for business, 
and the hard work agreed with them, 
but for a number of years it kept 
them from having many outside 
interests. 

Now their great business is so well 
organized and so efficiently syste- 
matized that even with the increased 
demands upon it which war activities 
are making, it runs on smoothly and 
successfully, allowing at the same 
time Huntley Spaulding to prove 
himself the best state food adminis- 
trator in the country and Rolland 
Spaulding to direct state Red Cross 
drives and to assume other public 
duties. 

It was, however, because of this 
early absorption in business that the 
youngest of the Spaulding boys found 
no time for active participation in 
politics until within the present dec- 
ade. 

He always was interested in local 
good government and ready to do 
anything in his power to secure it. 
Also, he always was a Republican in 
political belief, thoroughly subserib- 
ing to the principles of government 
upon which the party was founded 
and which it maintains to this day. 
In his clear conception of these funda- 
mentals and his unswerving devotion 
to them, Mr. Spaulding shows the 
high quality of his Republicanism, 
rather than in pulling the wires of 
political partisanship and in repeating 


the stereotyped phrases of three 
generations of stump-speakers. 
Through one phase of his business 
activities, Mr. Spaulding came in 
touch with the inside of New Hamp- 
shire state politics and the experience 
caused him to join heartily in the 
well-remembered ‘Lincoln Repub- 
lican’”’ movement to -better certain 
conditions then existing in the ma- 
jority party. The earnest support 
he gave to this endeavor was without 
thought of personal profit or prom- 
inence and when his peculiar fitness 
for the place caused his name to be 
mentioned in connection with mem- 
bership on the public service com- 
mission at the time of its establish- 
ment he promptly vetoed the idea. 
The third party Progressive move- 


‘ment did not enlist the support of 


Mr. Spaulding although he believed 
sincerely in many of its principles. 
He chose, rather, to remain within the 
Republican party and to use his in- 
fluence there towards combining a 
forward looking program with loyal 
adherence to the faith of the fathers. 
With this purpose in mind he ac- 
cepted an election as delegate to the 
Republican National convention of 
1912 in Chicago. 

Two years later both wings of the 
Republican party in New Hampshire 
were equally desirous of bringing 
about the return of their party to 
power in the state and they looked 
about for a leader under whose 
standard each faction could rally 
with equal confidence in the man and 
without surrender of their convictions. 

Such a leader was found in Rolland 
H. Spaulding of Rochester and his 
nomination in the Republican prim- 
ary by a plurality of 4,607 and his 
election by the people with a plurality 
of almost 13,000 are still fresh in 
mind. His campaigns for the prim- 
ary and for the general election were 
open, direct and clean. He went 
straight to the people and told them 
without oratory, camouflage or cir- 
cumlocution who he was, for what he 
stood and what he would try to ac- 
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complish if nominated and elected 
governor. He made no trades and 
he gave no promises, save only his 
pledge to try to do his duty as he saw 
it. 

The people liked the man and his 
manner. His absolute lack of pre- 
tense and affectation appealed to 
them. He stood before them, sin- 
cere, straightforward and successful, 
and told them the truth. They be- 
lieved in his ability and his integrity 
and they elected him governor. 

The day after his election Mr. 
Spaulding -began to study the new 
business of which he had been made 
manager and he did not relax his 
efforts in this direction during the 
ensuing two years. He delved deep 
into state reports; he visited state 
institutions, unheralded and unan- 
nounced; he found out how the wheels 
went around. And from his study of 
the state government mechanism he 
arrived at an important conclusion to 
which he remained steadfast; that 
wherever he found a weak cog in the 
machinery, a useless or imperfect 
part, he would replace it, if he had 
the power, no matter who put it 
there or who wanted it kept there; 
and, on the other hand, where he 
found the output of the plant satis- 
factory, he would make no changes, 
no matter who wanted jobs or how 
badly they wanted them. This was a 
new policy in partisan New Hamp- 
shire and it made trouble for Governor 
Spaulding in his own party from the 
start; but the people saw that it was 
good business sense and they stood 
behind the Governor as he put it in 
force and kept it in force. It is one 
of the principal reasons for the large 
‘“‘independent”’ following which even 
the Spaulding opponents admit that 
he has. 

Governor Spaulding’s inaugural ad- 
dress was out of the ordinary. It was 
brief, but packed full of suggestions 
for economies and improvements in 
the management of the state’s busi- 
ness. Reforms in municipal finances; 
less injustice in the taxation of in- 


tangible property; more direct re- 
sponsibility in state highway affairs; 
a business manager for state institu- 
tions; the limiting of political expendi- 
tures; the perfecting of the workmen’s 
compensation law; the reorganiza- 
tion of some state departments and 
the combining of others; were among 
the recommendations that he made. 

Some of these forward steps which 
Governor Spaulding advocated were 
taken by the legislature which he 
addressed; some are to the credit of 
the legislature of 1917; and some are 
still in process of attainment. All 
attest the ability and the sincerity 
which the governor brought to the 
discharge of his duties. 

As the session progressed many 
important matters made their ap- 
pearance which made demands upon 
the wisdom of the executive as well 
as the legislative departments of the 
government. Among them may be 
mentioned the investigation into the 
management of the state hospital; 
the attempted rehabilitation by re- 
organization of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad; the reorganization of the 
local courts of the state; and the 
codification of the fish and game laws. 

An especial object of the attention 
of Governor Spaulding during the 
legislative session and throughout his 
administration was the finances of the 
state. On this line his successful 
business experience proved of the 
greatest value to him and to the state 
and he was able to effect some notable 
economies without in the least crip- 
pling the activities or lowering the 
usefulness of any department of the 
government. The net result was a 
reduction of $50,000 a year in the 
state tax, followed and supplemented 
by a reduction of $32,000 in the net 
indebtedness of the state at the end of 
his administration. 

The seriousness with which Gov- 
ernor Spaulding regarded the oath 
which he took on assuming office 
made it necessary, in his estimation, 
for him to differ on several occasions 
with a majority of his own political 
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party in the legislature and in the 
executive council. On these occasions 
he did not dodge, flinch or swerve, 
but stood by his guns in the 
open. In every instance he went to 
the people with a public statement 
of the case and their verdict was in 
hisfavor. His three legislative vetoes 
received a majority vote in their sup- 
port, and in his controversies with his 


council over certain appointments - 


the opinion of the state as voiced by 
the press was on his side. 

It was hard for many people, es- 
pecially politicians, to believe that 
Governor Spaulding in making ap- 
pointments was actuated solely—as 
certainly he was—by a desire to se- 
cure efficiency in the office to be 
filled. He sanctioned the removal 
from office of one of his personal 
friends, not because the man was a 
Democrat, but because the governor 
believed it to be for the advantage of 
the state to have a very efficient Re- 
publican official restored to the place 
from which a Democratic administra- 
tion had ousted him. He named 
a Republican politician to one of the 
most important places within his 
gift, not because the man was a 
Republican and a politician, but be- 
cause in the past he had proved him- 
self peculiarly well adapted to the 
duties of the position. He insisted 
upon keeping Democrats in some 
offices for which they had shown es- 
pecial fitness; Commissioner of Agri- 
culture Felker, for instance, and 
Judge Clancy of the Nashua district 
court; but where he was convinced 
that the efficiency of the office could 
be increased and improved he had no 
hesitation in replacing Democrats 
with Republicans. 

Business methods and political in- 
dependence were the two chief 
characteristics of Governor Spaulding 
as a chief executive; but he also was 
well known as a hard working gov- 
ernor; a governor, to whom access 
was easy; a governor who was a 
kindly, thoughtful, generous gentle- 
man. No chief executive ever was 


more popular with those who came 
to know him best, with those with 
whom he was in closest contact. 
Many there were who urged him to 
break New Hampshire’s unwise prec- 
edent and become a candidate for a 
second term as governor, but such 
was not his desire. 

He was content to relinquish the 
reins of office at the end of his two 
years and to turn over to his suc- 
cessor a state treasury better filled; 
a state government better manned; 
a more efficient administrative ma- 
chine doing more useful-work than 
when he assumed office. 

Not only in his strictly official 
duties, but in the many outside de- 
mands upon a chief executive, Mr. 
Spaulding proved himself an excel- 
lent governor. Whenever it was 
possible for him to do so without 
neglecting the affairs of state, Gov- 
ernor Spaulding made it a point to 
aceept invitations to occasions and 
gatherings where the presence of the 
head of the state was desired and de- 
sirable. There his pleasure at meet- 
ing his fellow citizens and their 
wives and children was so evidently 
sincere that his friendship was re- 
turned in full measure and to the 
high esteem which his official acts 
gained for him throughout the state 
was added a remarkable degree of 
personal popularity which still en- 
dures. 

In his speeches on these occasions, 
as well as in his addresses to the 
legislature and other formal utter- 
ances, Governor Spaulding made no 
attempts at oratory. He soon came 
to be known as one whose speeches 
were sure to be brief and to the point, 
always conveying clearly and con- 
cisely a worth while message. This 
was true, also, of his gubernatorial 
proclamations and other official doc- 
uments. Whenever and whatever 
Governor Spaulding says or writes, 
he never leaves any doubt as to his 
meaning in the mind of the person 
addressed. That always is his in- 
tention and it is easy for him to 
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carry it out because he says what he 
thinks and believes and does not have 
to search for language with which to 
conceal his real meaning or mental 
attitude in relation to any question. 
Honesty is his motto in words as well 
as in deeds. 

During his term of office Governor 
Spaulding became well known in 
public life without the state as well as 
within it. He attended the confer- 
ence of governors at Boston in 1915 
and presided over one of its sessions 
and the next year he addressed the 
similar gathering held at Washington. 

The services of Mr. Spaulding to 
the state were suitably recognized by 
its two principal educational institu- 
tions, Dartmouth College conferring 
upon him the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts and New Hampshire 
College that of Doctor of Laws. As 
an ex officio member of the boards of 
trustees of both institutions he mani- 
fested a constant and lively interest 
in their affairs which has continued 
beyond his term of office and which 
highly gratifies their graduates and 
other friends. 

Comment has been made in this 
article upon the fact that in matters 
political Governor Spaulding and a 
majority of his executive council did 
not always agree. This is true, but 
it should be added that in matters of 
the state’s business they usually did 
agree and to much effect for the state’s 
advantage. Under their joint di- 
rection the appearance of the state 
house and its grounds was very much 
improved. The work upon the state 
highways never was more carefully 
watched. Rare good sense was ex- 
ercised in the matter of pardons from 
state prison and in other relations 
between the executive department 
and the state institutions. And, 
finally, in such financial matters as 
the settlement of the Nesmith es- 
tate tangle the advantage of an ex- 
pert business administration of the 
state’s affairs was made strikingly 
manifest. 

The retirement of Mr. Spaulding 


from the office of governor at the close 
of his two year term was made the 
occasion for editorial comment of the 
most favorable character by the news- 
papers of the state upon his record 
as New Hampshire’s chief executive. 
It was then said and has been re- 
peated often that the state could not 
spare him from her service and that 
his experience as governor must be 
utilized as having fitted him for most 
useful work at another capitol, that 
of the nation, at Washington. 

Governor Spaulding, however, made 
all preparations for returning to 
private life and giving renewed at- 
tention to his own interests. But the 
entrance of this country into the world 
war changed his plans as it did those 
of so many others. During his term 
as governor Mr. Spaulding had lent 
the weight of his official position and 
had given freely of his own time, 
money and efforts to the work of 
relief for the Belgian refugees and 
other sufferers from the early years 
of the great conflict. 

With America in the war there was 
need for more of this work, and for 
other greater endeavors as_ well. 
When the New Hampshire Com- 
mittee on Public Safety was formed 
ex-Governor Spaulding was made a 
member of its executive committee 
and vice-chairman. In this capacity 
he has been faithful in attendance 
upon the meetings of the committee 
and has proved a very valuable mem- 
ber because of his wide experience in 
certain lines of its work. 

Of the great Red Cross drives in 
New Hampshire for members and for 
funds Mr. Spaulding has been the 
chairman, and their remarkable suc- 
cess, it is generally acknowledged, has 
been due in no small part to the 
wonderfully thorough and efficient 
organization with which he has cov- 
ered the state. Asa district chairman 
and member of the executive com- 
mittee in the Liberty Loan and Red 
Triangle campaigns he has had equal 
success; and when the full history of 
New Hampshire’s part in the war 
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activities of 1917-18 is written the 
share in it of the Spaulding brothers 
will be found to be very great. 

In these patriotic endeavors the 
same qualities in Governor Spauld- 
ing’s character are prominent as in 
his public career and his private life. 
They are the ability and the desire 
to do_an extraordinary amount of 


hard work, honest work, result- 
bringing work in whatever line en- 
gages his attention. They made his 
two years as governor valuable years 
for the state of New Hampshire. 
They would give the same effect to 
his service in the United States Sen- 
ate at Washington. 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
Assembled, Deliberated and Adjourned, all Within Three Days 


The Constitutional Convention of 
1918, summoned by the people, at the 
election of November, 1916, by a 
vote of 21,589 yeas to 14,520 nays, 
met, in accordance with the action of 
the last Legislature, making provision 
for its session, in Representatives 
Hall at the State House, at 11 o’clock, 
a.m., on Wednesday June 5. 

The delegates were called to order 
by Maj. William H. Trickey of Tilton, 
Commandant of the N. H. Soldiers’ 
Home, and a delegate from that town, 
and prayer was offered by Rev. Will- 
iam H. Pound, D. D., of Wolfeboro, 
also a delegate and pastor of the Con- 
gregationa! church in Wolfeboro. 

On motion of Hon. Rosecrans W. 
Pillsbury of Londonderry, Hon. 
Hosea W. Parker of Claremont—a 
member of the N. H. Legislature in 
1859 and 1860, and of the National 
Congress from 1871 to 1875—was 
elected temporary president, and was 
escorted to the chair by Messrs. 
Pillsbury, and Brennan of Peter- 
borough. Briefly expressing’ his 
thanks for the honor conferred, Mr. 
Parker set the wheels of .business in 
motion after the manner of the ready 
presiding officer. 

On motion of Mr. Kinney of Clare- 
mont, a committee of twenty, on 
credentials, was appointed, with that 
gentleman as chairman, and soon re- 
ported 426 delegates elected and en- 
titled to seats, including William A. 
Lee of Concord, Ward 8, chosen in 


place of Edson J. Hill elected and since 
deceased; and Everett Kittredge of - 
Bradford, in place of Frank J. Peaslee, 
resigned. The committee also recom- 
mended that Horace F. Hoyt and 
Frank A. Updike of Hanover, who re- 
ceived an equal number of votes, be 
given seats, with half a vote each, 
and Albion Kohler and Theodosius S. 
Tyng of Ashland, similarly tied, be 
allowed the same, which report was 
accepted and the recommendations 
adopted. 

Mr. Snow of Rochester nominated 
Hon. Albert O. Brown of Manchester 
for permanent president, moving that 
the temporary secretary, A. Chester 
Clark of Concord, secretary of the 
last convention, cast one ballot for 
him, which motion prevailed and Mr. 
Brown was elected. He was con- 
ducted to the chair by Messrs. Hutch- 
ins of Stratford and Streeter of Con- 
cord, and addressed the Convention 
in a carefully prepared speech on the 
war situation. 

A. Chester Clark of Concord was 
elected secretary and Bernard W. 
Carey of Newport assistant secretary. 

A committee, of which Frank P. 
Quimby of Ward 7, Concord, was 
chairman, reported a list of minor 
officers for the convention, and the 
same were elected, as follows: 

Chaplain, Archibald Black, Con- 
cord; sergeant-at-arms, Walter J. A. 
Ward, Hillsborough; doorkeepers, 
Guy S. Neal, Aeworth, George Law- 
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rence, Manchester, Albert P. Davis, 
Concord, Edward K. Webster, Con- 
cord; warden of coat room, George 
Goodhue, Concord; assistant warden, 
John C. O’Hare, Nashua; messenger, 
Frank Aldrich, Manchester; pages, 
Joseph H. Lane, Concord, Walter 
Pillsbury, Derry; —stenographers, 
Margaret Conway, Concord, Bessie 
Goodwin, Newport. 


it was voted to go into Committee of 
the Whole, immediately after the 
opening of the next morning’s session, 
for the consideration of Mr. Lyford’s 
first proposed amendment, which 
would authorize the Legislature to 


provide an equitable arrangment for 
the taxation of growing wood and 
timber. 

At the opening of the second day’s 


HON. HOSEA W. PARKER, Temporary President 


The balance of the first day, after 
organization, was devoted to an at- 
tempt on the part of Mr. Lyford of 
Concord to commit the Convention 
to an adjournment until after the 
close of the war, immediately after 
the consideration and disposition of 
two amendments relating to taxation; 
and one on the part of Mr. Varney of 
Rochester, to such adjournment at 
once, both of which were defeated 
after protracted debate; whereupon 


session, seats were drawn by the dele- 
gates, after the five oldest delegates, 
all over eighty years of age—Messrs. 
Pierce of Winchester, Parker of Clare- 
mont, Patterson of Concord, Morri- 
son of Peterboro and Woods of Bath 
—and Mr. Streeter of Concord, a 
former president, had been accorded 
the privilege of selecting their seats, 
and the delegates who were members 
of the G. A. R. had been assigned three 
rows in the center section. The draw- 














HON. ALBERT O. BROWN, President 
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ing having been disposed of, and sev- 
eral proposed amendments presented 
and referred, the Convéntion went 
into Committee of the Whole, with 
Mr. Snow of Rochester in the chair, 
on the Lyford amendment, which was 
debated at length, and finally de- 
feated by a decisive majority in com- 
mittee, and immediately after in 
Convention. 


was done, except the announcement 
of standing committees by the presi- 
dent, and the adoption of resolutions 
pledging support of the Administra- 


.tion in its conduct of the war, and 


that payment for attendance be re- 
ceived in Thrift Stamps. 

The adjournment resolution pro- 
vides for the recalling of the Conven- 
tion by the president and a committee 





HON. A. CHESTER CLARK, Secretary 


This defeat practically put the Con- 
vention out of business, for it so dis- 
heartened the advocates of timber 
taxation amendment that many of 
them were ready to vote for adjourn- 
ment, and when, upon the assembling 
of the Convention Friday morning, 
after a few proposed amendments had 
been introduced, the motion to ad- 
journ until after the close of the war 
was renewed, it was carried by a 
two to one vote, and nothing further 


of one delegate from each county 
named by him, at some time after the 
close of the war, and at least within 
one year after the declaration of 
peace; but the opinion seems to be 
quite generally entertained that no 
such call will ever be issued. The 
committee named by President Brown, 
to act with him in the matter, con- 
sists of Scammon of Exeter, Snow of 
Rochester, Kennison of Ossipee, 
Plummer of Laconia, Lyford of Con- 
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cord, Emerson of Milford, Rice of 
Rindge, Barton of Newport, Bartlett 
of Hanover and Hutchins of Stratford. 

The standing committees named by 
the president are: 

BILL oF RIGHTS AND EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENT—Streeter of Concord, 
Hall of Dover, Buxton of Boscawen, 
Cavanaugh of Manchester, Pattee of 
Manchester, Gaffney of Nashua, 
Jacobs of Lancaster, Bartlett of Han- 
over, Bowker of Whitefield, Howard 
of Portsmouth, Towne of Franklin, 
Charron of Claremont, Meader of 
Rochester, Norwood of Keene, Clem- 
ent of Warren, Frost of Fremont, 
Towle of Northwood, Bartlett of 
Pittsfield, Goulding of Conway, Til- 
ton of Laconia. 

LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT—Ly- 
ford of Concord, Amey of Lancaster, 
Snow of Rochester, Barton of New- 
port, Doyle of Nashua, Scammon of 
Exeter, Brennan of Peterborough, 
Spaulding of Manchester, Watson of 
Keene, McAllister (Geo. I.) of Man- 
chester, Hale of Laconia, Evans of 
Gorham, Wright of Sanbornton, 
Brown of Berlin, Duffy of Franklin, 
Eastman of Portsmouth, Edgerly of 
Tuftonborough, Haslet of Hillsbor- 
ough, Hutchins, of Stratford, Foote of 
Wakefield. 

JupIcIAL DEPARTMENT—Plummer 
of Laconia, Howe of Concord, De- 
mond of Concord, Upton of Bow, 
Hamblett of Nashua, Belanger of 
Manchester, Prescott of Milford, 
Colby of Claremont, Madden of 
Keene, Donigan of Newbury, Al- 
drich of Northumberland, Woodbury 
of Salem, Lewis of Amherst, Pettee of 
Durham, Smith of Haverhill, Doe of 
Somersworth, Sise of Portsmouth, 
Baker of Hillsborough, Hodges of 
Franklin, Rice of Rindge. 


FuturE Mopr or AMENDING THE 
ConstTITuTION—Stone of Andover, 
Page of Portsmouth, Wallace of 
Canaan, Walker of Grantham, Var- 
ney of Rochester, Bartlett of Derry, 
Lawrence of Haverhill, Jones of Leba- 
non, Craig of Marlow, Emerson of 
Milford, Hull of Bedford, Rogers of 
Pembroke, Morrison of Peterborough, 
Young of Easton, Shirley of Conway, 
Ripley of Stewartstown, Farrell of 
Manchester, Hodgman of Merrimack, 
Shellenberg of Manchester, Spring of 
Laconia. 

TIME AND MopeE oF SUBMITTING 
AMENDMENTS—Pillsbury of London- 
derry, Wilson of Manchester, Went- 
worth of Plymouth, Keyes of Mil- 
ford, Chase (L. J.) of Concord, Calla- 
han of Keene, Duncan of Jaffrey, 
Hoyt of Sandwich, Beede of Mere- 
dith, Hill of Plaistow, Morse of Lit- 
tleton, Dow of Manchester, Angell of 
Derry, Farmer of Hampton Falls, 
Hayden of Hollis, Duncan of Han- 
cock, Foster of Waterville, Parsons of 
Somersworth, Beaman of Cornish, 
MeNally of Rollinsford. 

Among the amendments intro- 
duced and referred are several re- 
lating to the mode of providing for 
future amendments, one of which 
proposes doing away entirely with 
conventions and having amendments 
submitted by the legislature, alone, 
by two-thirds vote in joint conven- 
tion; one providing for the initiative 
and referendum, one abolishing the 
executive council and another taking 
away its negative of the governor’s 
appointments; one providing for re- 
duction of the house of representa- 
tives, several in relation to taxation, 
and one eliminating the words “ Prot- 
estant”’ and ‘‘ Evangelical’ from the 
Bill of Rights. 




















AN INTERESTING OCCASION 


The Hanging of Portraits of Deceased Lawyers on the Walls of 
Plymouth Court House 


It was an occasion of more than 
ordinary note, when, on May 14, last, 
ten portraits of eminent deceased 
lawyers, secured for the purpose after 
no little effort, were formally hung 
upon the walls of the Superior Court 
room at Plymouth, heretofore una- 
dorned in this regard. 

Associate Justice William H. Saw- 
yer of the Superior Court, who had 
taken much interest in the work of 
securing these portraits, presided 
upon the occasion. The portraits in 
question were those of Hons. John M. 
Mitchell, Alonzo P. Carpenter, Harry 
Bingham, George A. Bingham, Lewis 
W. Fling, Albert S. Batchellor, Wil- 
ham H. Mitchell, George H. Adams, 
Joseph ©. Story and last but by no 
means least, Daniel Webster. Fol- 
lowing are the remarks of Judge 
Sawyer, and various members of the 
Bar, incident to the oceasion, which, 
as they relate to some of the most 
distinguished lawyers and eminent 
citizens of New Hampshire, in their 
day and generation, are deemed of 
sufficient interest for preservation in 
these pages: 


JupGE SawyER: Gentlemen of the 
Bar—It is well for us, amidst the 
cares of a busy professional life, to 
pause once in a while and reflect upon 
the character and the achievements of 
those of our profession, who have 
gone before us. The law is a jealous 
mistress, but she amply repays those 
who are industrious. 


While it is doubtful if the members 
of the Bar, whom we are here today 
to honor, could have accomplished the 
work that is attained today with the 
modern facilities that the Bar of today 
has, yet I sometimes wonder if with 
the modern aids there is induced that 
careful preparation, originality of 
thought and research, that men of 
the older school were induced to 
make. 

I am frequently filled with amaze- 
ment when I read and reflect upon 
some of the new legal treatises that 
bear so plainly the earmarks of the 
dictagraph, and I am wont to pause 
and with reverence reflect upon men 
like Story and Kent and Thomas M. 
Cooley, who produced such master- 


pieces with their own pens in all lines 


of law, from the common law to 
constitutional law. 

The Grafton County Bar has been 
favored as fully as any bar of the 
state of New Hampshire in its per- 
sonnel, and, as I said, it is good for us 
to pause and reflect and give heed to 
the lives and the industry of those of 
our brethren who have gone before 
us. It is not sufficient alone that we 
should have written and spoken words 
of commendation, but it is well that 
we should have their faces before us 
for the inspiration we gain from them, 
as well as for the lessons that the 
younger generations and those who 
come after us may derive in honoring 
the character and the ability that they 
possessed, and which their faces re- 
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flect, and which we honor by placing 
them in our halls of justice. 

There have been presented to the 
Bar of Grafton County portraits of 
the Hons. John M. Mitchell, Alonzo 
P. Carpenter and George A. Bingham, 
Justices of this Court; and we also 
have today the portraits of the Hons. 
Harry Bingham, Lewis W. Fling, 
George H. Adams, William H. Mitch- 


Court, a learned man, a gentleman 
and a scholar, and of whom his part- 
ner, the Hon. Harry F. Lake, of Con- 
cord, will speak. 


Harry F. Laker, Esq.: May it 
please the Court—I have been asked 
in this hour, dedicated to the memory 
and deeds of men familiar to this 
Court in the years gone but now no 





Hon. William H. Sawyer 


ell, and Joseph C. Story; and we 
were to have, and shall have by to- 
morrow, the portrait of our late 
brother, the Hon. Albert 8. Batchellor, 
and we are also favored with an en- 
graving of Daniel Webster. And it 
may not be inappropriate if I call 
first to your attention the ‘first one I 
have just named, who was a native of 
Plymouth, the Hon. John M. Mitch- 
ell, for some time a Justice of this 


more with us in the flesh, to say some 
words in appreciation of the late Hon. 
John M. Mitchell, who at the time of 
his death was an Associate Justice of 
the Superior Court. 

Such: an opportunity is indeed a 
privilege. If to have admired a man 
for his conspicuous ability, to have re- 
spected him for his integrity of char- 
acter, to have been influenced by his 
high-minded philosophy of life and 
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his kindness, and if to have loved a 
man as a father because one can re- 
member no other, gives one a right to 
speak a word concerning a lost friend, 
then I may even claim such privilege 
as my Own. 

To be born of worthy but poor 
parents in the midst of hard circum- 
stances and the lack of ready ad- 
vantage, and then by inherent ability 
and untiring industry attain a posi- 
tion in the administration of our laws 
requiring such qualities of head and 
heart as are possessed or can be at- 
tained by a few only, and in that posi- 
tion to be accorded the universal judg- 
ment of conspicuous success, and in 
dying to commend the attention and 
the expression of the affection and the 
heartfelt sense of loss of an entire 
state, is the brief story of his life. 

Many of you present knew Judge 
Mitchell for a long time before I did, 
and many of his accomplishments 
that are biography only to me were 
personally known to you. Born here 
in the town of Plymouth, July 6, 1849, 
his parents soon removed to Derby, 
Vermont, whence John M. Mitchell 
came to Littleton to enter the law 
office of Harry and George A. Bing- 
ham, in September, 1870, and where 
he stayed unti| his removal to Con- 
cord in June, 1881. It should be 
stated that before he left Derby he 
laid the foundation of his education 
by short term attendance in Derby 
Academy, and by service as Super- 
intendent of the Schools of the town 
for two years between the ages of 
nineteen and twenty-one. 
in Derby he was a student of the law, 
registered in the office of Edwards 
and Dickerman. 

Judge Mitchell was so devoted to 
his profession, that I can never be- 
lieve that he ever sought for public 
office. However, early in his legal 
career, he served as solicitor of Graf- 
ton County—this was in 1879, seven 
years after his admission to the Bar. 
In 1888, he was appointed Democratic 
member of the Board of Railroad 
Commissioners, and served until his 


Likewise, . 


resignation in 1891. Once only, in 
1892, he served his constituency in 
Ward 4, Concord, as Representative 
to the Legislature, but undoubtedly 
because the work was more to his 
liking he was delegate from the same 
Ward to the Constitutional Conven- 


tions of 1902 and 1912. 


From a training of thirty-eight ar- 
duous years at the Bar, where he had 
taken a notable place in much of the 
important litigation in the state, com- 
plemented by a participation in busi- 
ness matters of the greatest moment, 
he was called to the Superior Court 
Bench, and assumed his duties Octo- 
ber 1, 1910. 

As an earnest admirer of Judge 
Mitchell, and jealous of his good 
name, I have taken pains to learn the 
estimation in which he was held for 
his work upon the Bench during his 
career there, which was all too short. 
It has been the absolutely unani- 
mous judgment that from the first 
day of his service he was a great 
judge. Of the certainty of his success 
there could well be no doubt. No 
man in our times ever springs full- 
armed, without preparation, to the 
necessities of a great work. But in 
the case of Judge Mitchell, the prep- 
aration was there. It had come 
through the two score years of study 
and of meeting men in earnest con- 
tests over things big and litt'e. It had 
come through countless arguments to 
the jury, and the preparation and 
presentation of countless arguments 
to the Law Court. It had come be- 
cause he had added to the instincts of 
a warm and sympathetic heart the 
view-points of all sorts and conditions 
of men, in all the walks of life. He 
was prepared to be a great judge 
because from the first of his ripening 
years he had participated in the 
greatest study of mankind, which is 
man. He knew human nature. 

May I suggest a few characteristics, 
which I believe mark, and hence make 
up, the man? His kindness was ex- 
treme, but was never for display. I 
have personally never known a man 
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to whom so many people resorted for 
favors and advice, which, within all 
reasonable limits, they obtained. 
Not only this, but I knew instances 
where his money was spent for food, 
clothing and other necessities in cases 
which called for an expenditure of 
impressive amounts. After these 
years, I could name the exact amount 
he gave that an humble servant girl 
might have a decent burial, except 
that delicacy forbids. His philosophy 
of life was not merely to “live in a 
house by the side of the road and be a 
friend to man,’’—he found his greatest 
pleasure, I believe, in the tumult of 
the people wherever men were strug- 
gling upwards. 

He was one of the most truly re- 
ligious men I have ever known. As 
he respected other men in their views, 
he commanded respect for his own, 
and received it. 
few men of my acquaintance have, 
the fine doctrine that has made the 
world so good a place to live in through 
all the ages,—that the strong should 
bear the burdens of the weak. It was 
for this reason that men in trouble 
came to him, and in him found a 
friend and helper. 

I think he was one of the most con- 
sistent fighters I ever knew—there 
was something about the air of con- 
test that stirred his blood. He never 
let go without a struggle, and then it 
came hard; and yet on many occa- 
sions, I have heard him say that if both 
parties to a contest would make con- 
cessions and so compromise a suit, 
each would generally come out of it 
better than would the victor after a 
contest in Court. 

John M. Mitchell was an honest 
man. I have seen him working with 
compensation and without it—for 
poor clients and for wealthy ones— 
where he was opposed in the conduct 
of cases by men of large, and by men 
of small, ability; and I have never 
seen him resort to a mean, ignoble 
act in practice, or do a dishonest 
deed. 

Of the time he spent in enterprises 

‘ig 


He exemplified, as - 


that interest the good citizen only, of 
the efforts in behalf of his church, and 
of education in his community, I can- 
not take the time to speak. Cer- 
tainly, few men have equalled him in 
responding to such calls. When it 
means labor of a difficult nature, when 
it takes the time that should be given 
over to rest and recreation, when it 
means, as I think it did in his case, 
the impairment of health, such re- 
sponse means a sacrifice, but Judge 
Mitchell did not refuse, for he felt it 
was the part of the ideal lawyer to so 
respond. 

This brings me to what I think was 
the great passion of his life—the law, 
itself, and his part in it. He regarded 
the law as a sacred thing, and the 
career of the lawyer as a high mission. 
I have never heard from any lawyer 
so passionately high-minded a con- 
ception of the place of the lawyer in 
our modern life. To him, a lawyer 
was always the pioneer, the moulder 
of public opinion, the discoverer of 
new remedies, and the ever ready 
assistant of the courts in the pro- 
nouncement of new decisions to fix 
the rights of our people. He thought 
in a large way. He regarded a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court as of more 
than local interest, as a contribution, 
indeed, to the jurisprudence of the 
world. He deplored to an unmeas- 
ured degree any tendency for the 
practice of law to degenerate into a 
mere business. To his mind, the ideal 
lawyer was he who could take his 
client’s case from the very beginning 
through all stages of preparation, 
trial and appeal, to final judgment and 
execution. He considered the place 
of the lawyer as one of peculiar, even 
sacred responsibility, and to this re- 
sponsibility he gave his all in most un- 
stinted fashion. 

You knew him as a student, but we 
in the office knew of the countless 
decisions he read and pondered and 
discussed, the many times he wrote 
and re-wrote an argument, the strug- 
gle to make a sentence or a para- 
graph mean just what he wanted it to 
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mean,—and sometimes it was a battle 
royal,—his carefulness as to punctua- 
tion, and his avoidance of the un- 
thinkable heresy of a misquotation. 
A more tireless worker I have never 
known! I knew the care with which 
he composed some of his charges to 
the jury, and the delicate weighing of 
the evidence in court cases. There is 
in my possession the charge to the 
Grand Jury as he first gave it upon 
his ascendency to the Bench, and what 
I have said about his unusually high- 
minded regard for the law, often 
passionately and vehemently ex- 
pressed, runs through this like a 
golden thread. I hope in some way 
this charge may be put into perma- 
nent form as a contribution to the 


' gtate. 


These I think are merely honest 
statements of Judge Mitchell’s par- 
ticular characteristics as a lawyer. 
It is but the bare statement of a fact 
that in his private life no unworthy 
act or deed tarnished the pure, white 
standard by which he chose to live. 
No period of his life could make a 
greater appeal to his friends and inti- 
mates than the last months, when, 
almost like a soul apart, especially 
after the death of Mrs. Mitchell, a 
woman of rare gentleness and beauty 
of character, he grieved and worked, 
until in the midst of grief and work 
his remaining strength was beaten 
down, and so the fine, heroic soul 
passed away, March 4, 1913. 

“‘Tf a man die shall he live again?”’ 
is the query old as Job. Because, 
however, the Kingdom of God is 
within us, because Heaven com- 
mences now, because Immortality is 
from the very beginning, then we 
filing back into empty space the 
thoughtless words that say such a 
man is ever dead. We believe, not 
with the ancient orator, but consistent 
with a more optimistic philosophy, 
that the good a man does lives after 
him forever and a day. 

This, then, is the man! The farmer 
boy’s ambition to rise above the aver- 
age fulfilled, the burden of many a 


wayfarer lightened, a large circle of 
friends made better, a strong man’s 
full portion of the world’s work ac- 
complished, the ancient precept to 
“Do justly to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly” with one’s God, made 
a living fact in a man’s life, and to 
have fought the good fight that 
stretches all the way from babyhood 
to the grave. 

So to us who knew and loved him, 
he still lives, though his visible pres- 
ence is withdrawn. The body per- 
ishes,—what of it? 


“This body is my house, 
It is not I; 
Triumphant in this faith 
I live and die.”’ 


JuDGE SawyER: The Chief Justice 
has desired me to express his regrets 


‘in being unable to be here today, 


which would have been particularly 
appropriate, and. it was his earnest 
desire to have been here, but the 
urgencies of the Court at Manchester 
have prevented it, and he desired me 
to present his regrets. The same may 
be said of Brother Daley of Berlin, 
whom I expressly desired to have 
been here today, as there was some- 
thing regarding Judge Mitchell that I 
earnestly desired him to tell the Bar. 
Brother Daley said his first acquaint- 
ance with Judge Mitchell was in 1883 
when he was a student in the office of 
Hayward & Hayward of Lancaster— 
that was his first close acquaintance; 
he had met him casually in Grafton 
County—but he was admitted to the 
Bar at that time and after his ad- 
mittance he received a letter from 
Judge Mitchell saying to him, “You 
have recently spoken to me of the 
fact that you have not acquired any 
library as yet; there is a lawyer 
in the southern part of the state” (I 
think his name was Burbank) who was 
planning to go away and Brother 
Mitchell said to Brother Daley in 
that letter, “‘The New Hampshire Re- 
ports, the General Laws, Town Officer 
and Sheriff, and such books as you. 
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will need, are for sale for $242, and I 
suggest that you get them, as they 
are a bargain.” To which Brother 
Daley replied he did not have the 
means at that time, and there he sup- 
posed the matter dropped, but a few 
days later a large case of books came 
to his office, upon opening which he 
found the New Hampshire Reports 
and the other books which Judge 
Mitchell wrote him about, and in due 
time he received a letter from Judge 
Mitchell saying “I have purchased 
these books, and at your convenience 
you can pay me.” I earnestly wish 
Brother Daley might have been here 
to tell us about this and I expected he 
would until last evening when he tele- 
phoned me the condition of his wife 
would not allow him to be present, as 
he could not leave her bedside. 


E. J. Cummings, Esq.: I wish to 
present the following resolutions and 
move their adoption: 


“ Resolved, That the thanks of the Grafton 
County Bar be tendered to Miss Agnes 
Mitchell of Concord, N. H., for the gift of 
this most excellent portrait of her father, the 
Hon. John M. Mitchell, late Justice of the 
Superior Court, which from its position on the 
wall behind the Bench in the Court room of 
this, his native town, will ever remind the 
Bar, not only of his eminent legal attainments, 
but also of his personal characteristics of 
courtesy and fairness, which earned for him 
the affectionate respect of the entire Bar of 
the county and of the state. 

“‘ Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to 
spread these resolutions on the records of the 


Court and to transmit a copy thereof to Miss 
Mitchell.” 


JupGE Sawyer: The resolutions 
will be received and unless objection 
is made they will be unanimously 
adopted, and are so adopted. 


Those of us who have moved from 
the country to the city, even though 
they be the small cities, looking back 
on the small communities it seems 
almost incredible that the small vil- 
lage, nothing much more than a ham- 
let, could have supported a lawyer 
that ranked head and shoulders with 
the leaders of the bars of the state, but 


such is the past and such is the pres- 
ent. Chief among the jurists of New 
Hampshire who have become noted 
and adorned the Bench, and a com- 
panion of Chief Justice Doe—one of 
the greatest legal minds that ever 
lived—and the mind that most nearly 
matched Doe’s, was Carpenter, whose 
portrait is behind the Bench, and pre- 
sented to the Bar by his son-in-law— 
and his good wife, Mrs. Streeter, the 
daughter of Judge Carpenter—Frank 
S. Streeter; and General Streeter is 
here favoring us with his presence 
today, and he will speak to us of the 
late Alonzo P. Carpenter. 


Hon. Frank S. STREETER: If the 
Court please and the Gentlemen of 
the Bar—I want to express my grati- 
fication in being able to be here at the 
time these portraits, representing this 
group of men, are to be presented to 
the Bar, for as Your Honor read the 
list, I realized that I knew all of them 
very very well, excepting Mr. Story. 
I knew many of them intimately, and 
some of them I loved as one man may 
love another. 

It was very difficult for me to realize, 
as I was sitting here and thinking 
about this, that Judge Carpenter died 
twenty years ago thismonth. I asked 
my friend Veasey, in looking at the 
members of the Bar who were present, 
how many knew Judge Carpenter per- 
sonally. It is quite certain, I think— 
you may correct me if I am mistaken 
—that there are here present, aside 
from myself, only two members of the 
Bar who knew Judge Carpenter as a 
lawyer. I am referring to my old 
friend ‘“Ned’”’ Woods, who lived be- 
side him in Bath, and Mr. Burleigh. 
I do not see any one else here who 
knew him as a lawyer, because he left 
the practice of the law thirty-seven 
years ago. There are very few here— 
Brother Veazey and I have tried to 
make an inventory—that knew him in 
his capacity as a Judge. We make 
perhaps half a dozen, not more than 
seven or eight, out of this crowd that 
knew him at all. 
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The Judge was born in New Hamp- 
shire, and some member of the Bar 
will at sometime write a history of 
that territory lying north of Wells 
River and on both sides of the Con- 
necticut River up towards Lancaster 
and beyond and will enumerate the 
list of great lawyers that were born in 
what appeared to be a special territory 
for the raising of great men. He was 
sent to Williams College, as he very 
frequently and jokingly remarked, so 
that he would have the benefit of Mr. 
Hopkins, and he thought his father 
was somewhat disappointed in the re- 
sult. He graduated in 1849, and he 
went to Bath to study law. No, he 
went to Bath to teach in the commu- 
nity and then fell in love with Miss 
Goodall, the daughter of Ira Goodall, 
who was of the great firm of Goodall 
and Woods, and married and settled 
down in Bath in 1863. He there prac- 
ticed until 1881 when he was ap- 
pointed a Justice of the Supreme 
Court to succeed the old friend of some 
of us, Judge William H. Foster. The 
story of that and the distinguished 
men that composed that court will 
sometime be written; there is no op- 
portunity to tell about those men now 
—but Your Honor has referred to the 
fact that he was regarded as the only 
man, as an equal to Judge Doe in some 
respects and the only man on the 
Court that could match Doe in intel- 
lectual discussion. He was, upon 
Judge Doe’s sudden death in 1896, 
made Chief Justice, and held that 
position until his death just twenty 
years ago, almost this very day. 

Now, Your Honor, there are two an- 
gles from which we would look at a 
man who has first been a great lawyer, 
and, second, a great judge. One is of 
course the judicial side, and it is for- 
tunate that the fame of the jurist sit- 
ting upon a court is permanently se- 
cured for his dignity, his reasoning 
powers, his common sense,’ and his 
judgment, all of which are reflected in 
the published opinions of the Court, 
to which we and our successors have 
a common access. Without reviewing 


that portion of his life, I shall be en- 
dorsed by all those who knew him, 
and about him, in the statement that 
he was a great judge, and will be so 
regarded by those who succeed us here 
at the Bar. But there is another side 
that I like to think about in connec- 
tion, not only with Judge Carpenter, 
but with these other men whose por- 
traits are placed here, and that is the 
human side—what kind of lawyers 
were they, what kind of men were 
they? That is the side that appeals 
to us I think especially after the lapse 
of so many years. 

I went into Judge Carpenter’s office 
in the fall of 1875. 1 was sort of 
wished on to him; I became engaged 
to his daughter, not perhaps with his 
entire approbation, but thinking he 
might have two to support instead of 
one, he thought he would take me into 
the office. I entered there and studied 
under him, and as illustrating the dif- 
ference in the way—in the method of 
teaching or training students then and 
now, I remember that he was always 
home Saturdays, and always, not al- 
ways, but-almost always went away 
Monday morning. When he went 
away one Monday morning he handed 
me out some papers, which were state- 
ments regarding an action of slander 
which some woman had _= brought 
against old Asa Barron—you older 
men in Bath knew him—and said 
‘““Now I wish you would make a dec- 
laration in that.” I didn’t know any- 
thing more about a declaration than 
I did about the duties of the King of 
Heaven, and I went at them and I 
found a way, finally struck Chitty on 
Pleadings, and I worked pretty hard 
that week,—and of course it wasn’t 
of any consequence. There was an- 
other advantage in those days that 
the boys had that they don’t have 
today in going into a large office. The 
students have their places in the office, 
but they are not present at the con- 
sultations. Now during the time 
Eastman and I were in his office we 
were present at every talk he had with 
his clients. The statement of the 
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client to Carpenter and his advice, 
his examination to get at the facts of 
the case, and his advice were all open 
to us. 

Now as a lawyer, I think perhaps 
the most striking quality was his 
power of concentration upon any sub- 
ject in hand and a tremendous power 
of cross examination. I think the 
older men of the Bar will justify me 
in saying that there was no more skil- 
ful cross examiner to get at the truth 
than Judge Carpenter. Another thing 
he excelled in to a marked degree, and 
that you younger men at the Bar may 
perhaps remember with profit,—he 
felt that the opening statement to the 
jury was the most important part of 
the case. He has told me many times 
“Tf I can open the case to the jury 
and get the first hack at them I don’t 
care who argues it.’”’ He opened his 
cases with the greatest particularity 
and anticipated in his opening every 
possible defence that could be sug- 
gested by the other side. 

I feel a good deal like reviewing 
some of the things that happened in 
this very group of men. Judge Mitch- 
ell was just coming to the Bar, he was 
four years my senior, he was with 
Harry Bingham. I refer to that revo- 
lution in the practice which was car- 
ried on- by Judge Doe without any 
legislative system; the absolute revo- 
lution of the practice at the Bar which 
was begun in 1876—he went on to the 
Bench. (didn’t he?), the second time in 
1876—and I tell you, you younger 
men of the Bar, that it was a very 
painful procedure, and this group of 
men, including John Mitchell who 
was very much younger of course, but 
Carpenter and Harry Bingham espe- 
cially held caucuses on some of those 
newest decisions, and while they were 
both good men, they had a great com- 
mand of language, not only sacred but 
somewhat profane, and those men got 
together and discussed this last per- 
formance of Doe’s. Doe would have 
such and such a case, they would re- 
view it, and I happened to be in a 
position where I realized the pain that 


that revolution, judicial revolution by 
judicial authority, and not by the 
help of the Legislature, produced— 
how it was discussed. 

In addition to his being a great law- 
yer, Carpenter was, I think, the best 
student, scholar, that we have ever 
had at the Bar. It would seem strange 
to you, gentlemen, to know that he 
not only kept up his Latin, familiarly 
kept it up, but he also kept up his 
Greek. Now I don’t think he could 
speak either Italian, Spanish or Ger- 
man, but he certainly kept up his 
knowledge of those subjects and read, 
and apparently with interest, books 
in each of those languages. Also he 
was a great lover of mathematics, and 
I have seen him when he got “‘tuck- 
ered” and tired and worn out, I have 
seen him take down from a little shelf 
over his desk in the corner of the fire- 
place, his geometry and take and fig- 
ure a problem in geometry and work 
it out. There are very few members 
of the Bar that can do that. 

Now one of the most striking things, 
most striking qualities, was his con- 


-sideration for others and his sense of 


humor. He had a sense of humor that 
floated him over the most troublesome 
things, where some of us without a 
sense of humor get lost. One of the 
first illustrations of his consideration 
of others that I remember—Attorney- 
General Eastman was with him in the 
office, it was in 1876, and under the 
old bankruptcy form there were three 
lines left, ‘‘to the matter of” and 
coming next “‘The name of the man”’ 
then right under that ‘“ Bankrupt,”’ 
they all ended on the same line, and 
then there was a brace—if Dr. Dunn 
wasn’t-here I should say it was a Sun- 
day morning we were in the office, and 
Eastman had been preparing a bank- 
ruptcy paper and Eastman had drawn 
a brace so that it didn’t look much 
like a brace; it wasn’t very good shape, 
and he passed it over to Carpenter 
and Carpenter began to jolly him and 
laugh at him and so on, and finally . 
Eastman got mad and I will never 
forget it, it was the only time I ever 
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did see him get mad, he turned around 
and he said ‘Mr. Carpenter, I want 
you to understand I don’t advertise 
to draw.”’ Well, the way in which 
Carpenter smoothed that off—‘‘ That 
is all right, I guess that is better than 
I could do.”’ He disposed of it as 
finely as could be. 

I say he had an unusual sense of 
humor. Every time he got into 
trouble, and we all do, except all my 
friends sitting along here don’t have 
trouble—every time he got into 
trouble, he would think of a story, 
and nothing he enjoyed more than to 
tell a joke on himself. I remember of 
an old sheriff up in Littleton. He was 
out picking up pelts one winter morn- 
ing, he drove down the hill and he had 
some pelts with him, he swung up 
around by the office and hulloed and 
Carpenter went to the door, and he 
sung out “I say there got any pelts 
to sell?’”’ Carpenter looked at him, I 
guess he swore a little, and says ‘“‘ No, 
I haven’t.”” He says ‘‘ Well, I didn’t 
know but you had, I know you take 
them.” 

Another thing he used to tell, which 
always delighted me. The old gentle- 
man who lived opposite him was 
Uncle Chester Huckins. He had a 
farm and Carpenter had a farm, and 
they used to swap work in carrying on 
their farms, and Uncle Chester, whom 
Mr. Woods knew, was of the salt of 
the earth. He was a Christian gen- 
tleman, not only a member of the 
church but Superintendent of the Sun- 
day School. Carpenter didn’t make 
many pretensions. They always set- 
tled up at the end of the year. Uncle 
Chester would bring his books over to 
the little office and they would look 
them over and settle up, and pass a 
balance. This time the question was 
raised about a load of pumpkins, 
which Uncle Chester either had of 
him or he had of Uncle Chester, which 
they had charged in; there was a ques- 
tion about it. It started in the mild- 
est kind of a way. If it was Carpenter 
who had them, he said ‘‘Chester, I 
don’t remember about having them.” 


“Oh, yes, you had them so and so.”’ 
Carpenter tried to think and the more 
he thought about it the more he 
thought he didn’t have them, and the 
more he thought he didn’t have them 
the more Uncle Chester thought he 
did, and finally, as we have seen in 
actual daily life starting from a little 
simple thing, they both got thor- 
oughly aroused until each said harsher 
and harsher things, and finally Uncle 
Chester got so thoroughly mad he 
called Carpenter a damn liar—then 
Carpenter saw right off what the 
trouble would be, he shut up the 
books, he says ‘‘ Uncle Chester, you go 
home and we will drop this, and we will 
get together later and fixit up.” Car- 
penter said that night he sat in his 
library reading, along about half past 
nine or ten he heard the old man’s 
feet coming up the stone walk; the 
old. man opened the door, broke in 
very greatly agitated and said to Car- 
penter ‘‘We had trouble this after- 
noon,” he says, ‘‘we got mad.” He 
says ‘“‘Here I am a member of the 
church, Superintendent of the Sab- 
bath School, a follower of Jesus, and 
I got mad and called you a ‘damn 
liar.’”” He says, “If you had done 
that to me nobody would have thought 
anything about it.”’ 

One of the last things that Carpen- 
ter said to me, illustrates his sense of 
humor. One Sunday he and I walked 
out to the Snow Shoe Club, some 
three miles out; it was a pretty long, 
walk for the Judge, but he wanted to 
do it. Just as we got back, and were 
about to separate—this was a short 
time before he was taken with his 
final illness—he stopped and said very 
seriously: ‘‘Streeter, I want you to go 
up to the cemetery and buy a double 
lot for our families.’”” He says, ‘“‘I 
wish you would do it now, I wish you 
would do it when we are all pretty 
well and not wait until we get sick.” 
He says, ‘‘I don’t care where you do 
buy it.” He says, “Jule’”—that was 
his wife Julia—he says, ‘“‘She wants a 
lot back under the trees where it will 
be quiet and retired, and Lillian—his 
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daughter—she wants one down on the 
broad hill side where she can get a 
good view.”’ He says “I don’t care, 
you go and get the lot and I will be 
satisfied.” 

This is a very inadequate represen- 
tation of Carpenter; but the humorous 
side of Carpenter, exceedingly humor- 
ous side, because he was so delightful in 
his refined courtesy, comes back to me. 

Now those of us who knew him in- 
timately will remember that side of 
him and probably there are few of us 
left, but we shall remember that side 
with a great deal of pleasure. The 
others, the younger members of the 
Bar, will know about Carpenter, what 
Carpenter really was from the repre- 
sentation of himself that was reflected 
in his opinions. He was a good man 
and we all loved him and everybody 
respected him. 


GrorcE F. Morris, Esa.: Please 
the Court—I want to present the fol- 
lowing resolutions, and move their 
adoption: 


“ Resolved, That the Bar of Grafton County 
accept with deep gratitude the portrait of the 
late Hon. Chief Justice Alonzo P. Carpenter, 
which has been presented by Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank 8. Streeter, of Concord; which will ever 
remain upon the walls of this Court room, an 
inspiration to others to attain the heights 
in their profession which he so gloriously 
achieved. 

“‘ Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to 
extend these resolutions upon the records of 
the Court and to transmit a copy thereof to 
Mr. and Mrs. Streeter.” 


JupGE Sawyer: The resolutions 
will be received, and unless objection 
be made, they will be unanimously 
adopted, and are so adopted. 


General Streeter refers to men that 
were raised on the Connecticut River 
—vVermont produced her share, and 
we are happy to say that some came 
from New Hampshire. It is rare in- 
_ deed that one family shall have pro- 
duced three such wonderfully able 
men as were found in the three broth- 
ers, Harry, George and Edward Bing- 
ham. Of those three, two were mem- 


bers of the Bar of this county, Harry 
Bingham and George A. Bingham; 
the other member of the Bar followed 
the advice of Greeley and went West, 
to make his success in the state of 
Ohio, and later in the District of 
Columbia. The two that were mem- 
bers of this Bar, probably no person 
present was more familiar with than 
our friend, the Hon. James W. Rem- 
ick, who will speak of them. 


Hon. JAMES W. Remick: May it 
please the Court and Brothers of the 
Bar—Nothing could bring to mind 
more forcibly the difference between 
our relation and that of our Allies to 
the present world struggle than the 
fact that while the temples of our 
Allies are being shot to pieces by the 
ruthless Hun, we are assembled in se- 
curity adorning our temples with 
the portraits of those whose lives were 
associated with them. It is fitting 
that we should do this, if in doing it we 
neglect no war duty. That no such 
neglect is involved in what we are 
doing is attested by the leadership of 
Plymouth and all New Hampshire in 
every form of war activity and by the 
fact that the son of the Presiding 
Justice, to whom we are indebted for 
this, as for so many other forms of 
public-spirited service, is at this 
moment on the firing-line in France. 
By re-dedicating our temples of jus- 
tice as we are doing today, we are re- 
dedicating ourselves to the struggle 
to preserve them and all that they 
stand for, at whatever cost. It is 
noteworthy in this connection that 
Ambassador Gerard in his latest 
book says, ‘‘ The Emperor , 
has an inborn contempt, if not ‘for 
law, at least for lawyers. In October, 
1915, for instance, he remarked to 
me, ‘This is a lawyers’ war—Asquith 
and Lloyd George in England, Poin- 
earé and Briand in France.’” It 
was to be expected that one who de- 
liberately wrote and_ published, 
‘From childhood, I have been in- 
fluenced by five men, Alexander the 
Great, Julius “Czsar, Theodoric II, 
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Frederick the Great and Napoleon. 
Each of these men dreamed a dream 
of a world empire. They failed. I 
have dreamed a dream of a German 
world empire, and my mailed fist 
shall succeed”—and who, to achieve 
that object, has made the world a 
human slaughter-house and himself 
the arch-butcher of mankind, and 
then invoked God in justification— 
I say, it was to be expected that such 
a one would have contempt for every- 
thing savoring of justice and every- 
body having to do with the admin- 
istration of justice. Had I known 
before accepting the invitation to 
speak here today that the Kaiser 
held such opinions about law and 
lawyers, I might have declined. As 
it is, I see no way but to go forward 
with my part of the program, notwith- 
standing his majesty’s sentiments. 

I count it the most fortunate cir- 
cumstance in my own humble career 
at the Bar that it was begun in the 
home town of those legal giants, 
Harry and George A. Bingham, and 
at a time when they were in the full 
strength and maturity of their power. 
The pleasure of self-conscious impor- 
tance, which is sometimes the privilege 
of the young lawyer in a country 
community, was impossible in as- 
sociation with these men. On the 
contrary, to such a one their towering 
eminence gave a depressing sense of 
insignificance and obscurity. In the 
shadow of their greatness, it was for 
him to be a sort of chore-boy in the 
‘profession. But for all the depriva- 
tions for which they were responsible, 
in the way of early recognition and 
youthful conceits, they compensated 
a thousandfold by the lasting in- 
spiration and helpfulness of their 
example and association. 

Harry Bingham was at once lawyer, 
statesman, scholar, sage and _ phi- 
losopher. As a lawyer, he was worthy 
to sit with the great men who adorn 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. As a statesman, he belonged 
with those who, in earlier times, 
fashioned the republic and wrote 


“The Federalist,” and with the Ed- 
munds, the Thurmans, and the Sher- 
mans of modern days. As a scholar 
and philosopher, he was a marvel to 
all who were admitted into his life of 
study and contemplation. For virility 
of mind, breadth of vision, and wealth 
of learning, he belonged to the highest 
classification. 

To those who find his measure in 
the offices he held, and the attention 
he attracted in the nation at large, 
our estimate may seem exaggerated. 
Indeed, his fame was in no way com- 
mensurate with his ability. This 
argues nothing against the latter. 

Reputation, as has been well said, 
is ‘‘Oft won without merit and lost 
without deserving.” It should not 
be confounded with character, nor 
political notoriety mistaken for true 
greatness. ‘‘The grasshoppers make 
the fields ring with their importunate 
chinks, while the great cattle chew the 
cud and are silent.”” By means of 
wealth, brazen self-assertion, political 
craftiness and snare-drum eloquence, 
hundreds of men were famous in his 
day, as so-called politicians and 
statesmen, who were not worthy to 
unloose the latchets of his shoes. 
Wealth, position and reputation are 
but the trappings of circumstance. 
The true test ofa man is the measure 
and quality of his mind, heart and 
soul. 

Harry Bingham was never a sen- 
ator of the United States, but he was 
immeasurably greater than many who 
have been and are, and no one will 
question that he was worthy to be. 
To deserve a high office is a dignity 
to which no man has attained who has 
simply secured it. 

Those who, conscious of his power, 
stood by him in his last hours, and 
saw the great light fade and go out, 
may well ask, in view of the scant 
visible reward and apparent end of 
all, “‘What profit hath a man of all 
his labor?” 

As a result of his work, Harry 
Bingham’s mental horizon embraced 
the earth and planets, and all races 
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and times. The origin and devel- 
opment of man, civilization, and gov- 
ernment were to him an open book. 
Sitting in his office, among the hills 
he loved so well, he could close his 
eyes and see the whole world as a 
panorama—as it was and as ‘it is. 

Suppose that death ends all; was 
not his capacity to hold communion 
with all that is and that has been, 
source of infinite satisfaction, and 
profit enough? But death does not 
end all. He still lives, at least in 
your lives and mine. By such in- 
dividual endeavor, operating in in- 
visible ways upon the generations, 
mankind has advanced and is still 
advancing. Is it not profit enough, 
when death comes, to know that we 
have contributed our most to this 
great forward movement? And fi- 
nally, if, as we believe, death is but a 
transition, who shall measure the 
eternal advantage of a life of noble 
and strenuous endeavor here? 


Besides knowing George A. Bing- 
ham in other relations, it was my 
good fortune to be a student in his 
office for about one year. Of him in 
this relation, I cannot speak too 
highly. When I entered his office, it 
was with something of awe, but he 
soon had me at ease by stating the 
legal question he for the moment had 
under consideration, and asking my 
opinion. It was not done with the 
air of condescension, nor from curios- 
ity to test the quality of my mind. 
It was done in a sincere and genuine 
spirit of inquiry. He really wanted 
my opinion, and he could not have 
asked for it with appearance of greater 
respect had I been his peer at the 
Bar—if he had been the student and I 
the preceptor. However absurd the 
opinion, there -was no offensive dis- 
approval, no humiliating analysis, no 
sting of ridicule in word or look, but it 
was received with the same thought- 
ful and respectful consideration as if 
it had been the wisest deliverance 
of the greatest sage. This was not a 
rare exception due to a moment of 


relaxation and good nature. It was 
the uniform habit of the man. From 
that time on during my term in his 
office, I worked with him a great deal, 
examining law, writing opinions, mak- 
ing briefs and preparing oral argu- 
ments and he was always the same 
unsophisticated, confiding and agree- 
able person. Nor was his conduct in 
this respect any mark of favor to me. 
It sprang from the very constitution 
of his mind and nature. My ex- 
perience was, I venture to say, the 
experience of every young man who 
was ever associated with him. 

He was a tireless investigator of the 
law, not in a philosophic and scholas- 
tic sense, but always with reference to 
the case in hand. He taught his 
students the inestimable habit of 
thorough and exhaustive examination 
of legal questions, and thus put them 
under an obligation which a thousand 
tributes would not discharge. 

In making briefs and writing opin- 
ions, his mental process was labori- 
ous. His mind ground slowly, but it 
ground exceeding fine. The heat of 
forensic conflict furnished a needed 
stimulus, and on such occasions he 
would astonish those accustomed to 
his office habits by his ready repartee 
and quick command of resources. 

Along with his other judicial at- 
tributes, he possessed in a marked 
degree that indispensable quality of 
a great judge—he was a patient 
listener. The same characteristics 
which attached his students to him, 
made him beloved by the younger 
members of the Bar as a Judge upon 
the Bench. 

He clung tenaciously to the law. 
He accepted in the fullest sense the 
oft-expressed idea that ‘‘the law is an 
exacting mistress,’ and allowed noth- 
ing to attract him from it. In his 
devotion to it, he denied himself that 
intellectual and physical diversion 
which health of mind and body de- 
mand. I do not know that he ever 
read a novel. I cannot say that he 
departed from the strict line of his 
practice to read the lighter literature 
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of the profession. I am not aware 
that he even so far relaxed as to 
engage to any considerable extent 
in historical, political, or philosoph- 
ical reading. The seductions of so- 
ciety and the charms of nature could 
not lure him from his cases; night and 
day, year in and year out, he plodded 
on in life-destroying consecration to 
his calling. 

If, like his distinguished brother, he 
had sought more of change and re- 
laxation in political, philosophical 
and ‘historical reading and contem- 
~ plation; or like his former partner, 
Judge Aldrich, he had now and then 
put aside his briefs and cases and 
found near to nature’s heart, in 
forest and on lake and stream, health- 
giving sport and recreation,—I be- 
lieve his majestic figure would be 
towering in our midst today instead 
of sleeping, as it does, over yonder. 
But that unyielding persistency 
which broke natural limitations and 
made him the leader of men of greater 
genius, had fixed upon him a habit of 
work, from which the attractions of 
life could not lure nor the apprehen- 
sions of death terrify. 

More than five years before he died, 
he was admonished by failing health 
of the necessity of diversion and rest, 
but, impotent to resist the force and 
momentum of habit, he worked on 
almost to the hour of his death. 

He was a strong lawyer, an able 
judge, and an exemplary husband, 
father and fellow-citizen. No ec- 
centricity marred the outline of his 
character. His manhood was stained 
by no excess. In all the relations of 
life, he was a dignified and wholesome 
gentleman. No higher tribute than 
this could be paid to any man. 

Never was maternal love more 
richly rewarded than in the birth and 
life of the brothers, Harry, George 
and Edward Bingham. Three sons, 
and every one a king among his fel- 
lows—kingly in stature, pose and 
step; kingly in eye, voice and ges- 
- ture; kingly in mind and soul and 
will and character—but, thank God, 
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without touch of the Kaiser kind of 
kingliness, made up of moustache 
and egotism, blasphemy and _ bru- 
tality. 

I am sure you unite with me in 
reciprocating the Kaiser’s contempt 
and in paying tribute to such great 
and noble exemplars of our profession. 


Raymonp U. Situ, Esq.: I ask 
leave to offer the following resolu- 
tions and ask their adoption: 


“ Resolved, That the thanks of the Grafton 
County Bar be extended Mr. Justice George 
H. Bingham of the Circuit Courts of Appeals, 
and to his sisters, Miss Helen Bingham and 
Mrs. Walsh, for the portraits of their late 
father, Mr. Justice George A. Bingham, and 
of their Uncle, the late Hon. mone Bingham, 
whom the Bar loved and respected. 

“‘ Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to 
record these resolutions on the records of the 
Court, and to transmit a copy thereof to Mr. 
ig Bingham, Miss Bingham and Mrs. 

Tals Ded 


JupGE Sawyer: The resolutions 
will be received and unless objection 
is made they will be unanimously 
adopted and are so adopted. 


Nature is kind to some men; it 
was kind to Judge Bingham in pro- 
longing his life so long; and when it 
is kind, and we meet one of the mem- 
bers of our profession who is on the 
western slope, going down into the 
deep valley, and who has come to 
a ripened old age, and whose faculties 
are clear, it is indeed a pleasure to 
associate with him and listen to his 
experiences. Of the members of the 
Bar whom it has been my pleasure 
to know, who have passed into the 
great beyond, there was none to me 
more pleasing than the dear old man, 
Mr. Fling of Bristol. He told me at 
one time he had attended one hundred 
and twenty terms of Court in this 
county without missing one. It was 
my pleasure to call upon him at his 
home in Bristol two years ago this 
summer, and there to review with 
him many of the instances of his 
early practice and to look over with 
him and hear his comments upon the 
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collection of photographs made by 
the late Chief Justice Doe between 
the years of 1864 and 1874. It was 
an inspiring visit. As he took my 
hand at parting he said “Brother 
Sawyer, I fear we shall never meet 
again in this world.” He was a dear 
companion, a man of upright char- 
acter, of high ideas, who honored his 
profession, and we, the Bar of Grafton 
County, are honored today with the 
portrait of that dear, good man, pre- 
sented to us by his son, Charles W. 
Fling of Bristol, and his daughter, 
Mrs. Eva Fellows of Bangor, Maine, 
who have likewise honored us with 
their presence here today. Among 
those who knew him best is his former 
partner, Ira A. Chase of Bristol, 
who will speak of him. 


Hon. Ira A. Cuase: May it 
please the Court and Brothers of the 
Bar—As suggested of some other 
members of the Grafton and Coés 
Bars, Mr. Fling came to us from Ver- 
mont, having been born in Windsor, 
Vermont. He had a very excellent 
education for the times, in the dis- 
trict schools and high schools of 
Vermont and New Hampshire, and 
at the old Norwich University in 
Vermont, then a very celebrated uni- 
versity or military institute, as it was 
called. After graduating he was a 
teacher in New Hampshire and became 
acquainted with the late Mr. Sargent, 
or Fsquire Sargent, a lawyer practising 
in Canaan, New Hampshire, and Mr. 
Sargent very kindly suggested it would 
be a very good idea for him to enter his 
office and study law. Mr. Fling upon 
reflecting took kindly to that idea and 
entered the office in the spring of 
1847. However, Mr. Sargent, de- 
ciding that Wentworth was a more 
fertile field than Canaan, removed to 
Wentworth and Mr. Fling went with 
him; there he pursued the study of 
law and in a practical way. Mr. 
Sargent soon acquired an extensive 
practice; he was county solicitor 
at one time, and had a large business 
there, and Mr. Fling had the ad- 


vantage of the law theoretically and 
of it practically. As has been sug- 
gested he was called into conference 
like as it was in Judge Carpenter’s 
office, when matters were to be de- 
cided or to be talked over, where 
cases were to be prepared and the 
law examined, and he was made to 
assist in that work. He was admit- 
ted to the Bar in 1851, and was a 
partner of Judge Sargent for about a 
year and a half, when he heard of an 
opening in Bristol, which he thought 
would be advantageous to him, and he 
went there, and succeeded the Hon. 
N. B. Bryant, who was about re- 
moving, taking his practice and his 
office, wherein he continued for sixty- 
four years, and they are still in the 
occupation of his son, a prominent 
business man in Bristol. Mr. Fling 
at once secured an extensive practice 
in that locality, and took a leading 
place among the men of that town. 
He was interested in all public mat- 
ters affecting the interest of the town, 
as well as the state. He was super- 
intendent of schools as a young man. 
He was also much interested in the 
church, and was the leader of the 
choir, which he enjoyed very much, 
having a fine voice. He was also 
president of the bank. Being a 
Democrat in a Republican or a Whig 
town, as it was then, he was not 
favored with local office, although he 
was always the leader of his party in 
that town. In 1871 and again in 1872, 
when the Republican rule was over- 
thrown, he was elected a member of the 
Senate, and was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary during both ses- 
sions, and its chairman during one 
session. In those days when there 
were only twelve members, and the 
Senate was about equally divided be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats, 
one man’s influence was very great. 
The importance of his assignment to 
committees attests the respect with 
which he was regarded. This was, I 
think, all of the political career that 
he enjoyed. He was favored at that 
time by receiving the degree of Master 
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of Arts from Dartmouth College. A 
similar degree was also conferred 
upon Hon. Daniel Barnard at the 
same time. Mr. Barnard and Mr. 
Fling while frequently opposed to 
each other in court, were yet very 
* great friends. I remember Mr. Fling 
told me upon congratulating Mr. 
Barnard of his degree, that the 
latter replied that Mr. Fling was 
already master of more arts than 
Dartmouth College could conceive 
or confer upon him. 

I entered his office as a student of 
the law, and was admitted to the 
Bar, and to the firm in 1881, a rela- 
tion which lasted until 1894 when it 
was dissolved by mutual and friendly 
consent. Mr. Fling, as those of you 
who knew him are aware, was a man 
of distinguished appearance. He was 
erect in stature, due undoubtedly to 
his early military training. He was 
a man who was very affable and cour- 
teous in his manner; very dignified 
and yet very kind; he was a man of 
judicial temperament, a natural jur- 
ist who would have adorned the 
Bench if he had been placed there. 
He was an able lawyer, well read, 
and a man of great good sense and 
sound judgment; and for his clients, 
a wise and discerning counsellor. 
He was respected by his associates 
at the Bar and by his fellow citi- 
zens. During his long career he was 
interested in many important cases, 
being associated, either with or 
against, every person whose portrait 
appears here today, with the ex- 
ception, of course, of Daniel Webster. 
He was on terms of intimacy with 
all of these distinguished men, and 
with many others like Judge Ladd and 
Ossian Ray and very many more 
whom I could mention. He knew 
them very well, he called them into 
his cases and he was called into theirs. 
I might say in passing in reference to 
the Hon. Harry Bingham—lI didn’t 
think of it until Brother Remick was 
so eloquently speaking of him—he 
was once associated with Mr. Fling 
in a case, where a certain man’s wife 


was injured on the railroad, and this 
man was a spiritualist. Mr. Fling 
was counsel for the plaintiff and had 
Harry Bingham with him in the case. 
The husband of the injured woman 
was present during the trial and at 
one of the consultations he remarked 
that Daniel Webster was with them 
in this case in spirit, Bingham re- 
plied with ‘I wish we had him in 
flesh.”’ 

Brother Fling was a most agree- 
able and companionable man in the 
office, being much like Judge Car- 
penter in respect to humor; he had 
a very keen sense of the ludicrous and 
humorous, in fact exceedingly keen, 
and he had a great power of char- 
acterization. He had such a long 
career, and knew the leaders of the 
Bar so intimately, and had been as- 
sociated with them in so many 
cases, that he had a fund of stories 
and reminiscences that was remark- 
able, and which he was fond of re- 
peating. I can recall a great many 
stories and interesting events that 
he related to me, that have occurred 
in this and other court rooms, concer- 
ing about every person whose por- 
trait adorns these walls. Mr. Fling 
was of a naturally philosophical tem- 
perament; he was a man who read 
and thought a great deal, and he en- 
joyed reading the finer and better 
things in this world, the finer litera- 
ture, and for many years, except 
when engaged in the active matters, 
he spent his evenings in reading. 
He was naturally, speaking from a 
physical standpoint, an indolent man. 
I should say he didn’t. like manual 
labor of any kind, and as far as I 
could observe he never indulged in 
it unless he was obliged to; but 
when it came to the preparation of 
his case, he was untiring in his labor. 
He gave himself entirely to his client, 
and he worked heroically. He was 
always faithful to his clients. When 
before the Court or jury he was a 
formidable antagonist, adroit, tactful 
and resourceful. 

Owing to the evenness of his 
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temperament and habit of throwing 
off the care and business of life at 
evening and passing that time in 
reading, he attained the great age of 
more than ninety-two years, and at 
his death was the oldest member of 
the Bar of Grafton County, and per- 
haps of the state of New Hampshire. 

He was kindly cared for during his 
last years by his son and daughter, 
who are with us “today. His son, 
Charles Fling of Bristol, accompanied 
by his mother, and also his daughter, 
Mrs. Fellows accompanied by her 
husband, a promineht lawyer in 
Maine, who has been Speaker of the 
House, have come today from their 
distant home, with their two sons, 
who are also honorable members of 
the Bar, leading men in Maine. I 
am very glad they could be present 
with us today to hear these remarks 
in regard to these distinguished men, 
the friends and associates of their 
father and grandfather. 


CLARENCE E. Hrspparp, Esa: | de- 
sire to present the following resolu- 
tions and move their adoption: 


“‘ Resolved, That the thanks of the Grafton 
County Bar be extended to Charles W. Fling of 
Bristol, and to his sister, Mrs. Eva Fellows of 
Bangor, Maine, for the portrait of their 
father, Hon. Lewis W. Fling, late of Bristol, 
whose genial countenance reflects the beauty 
of his character, and the high ideals by which 
he was ever guided. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to 
record these resolutions on the records of the 
Court, and to transmit a copy thereof to Mr. 
Fling and Mrs. Fellows.” 


JupGE Sawyer: The resolutions 
offered by Mr. Hibbard are received 
and unless objection is made will be 
unanimously adopted, and they are 
so adopted. 


Mr. Chase might have added that 
one of Mr. Fling’s grandsons, who 
has favored us with his presence, is 
the Clerk of the Federal Court in 
Portland, Maine. 

Among my early recollections of 
the New Hampshire Bar—among the 
happiest of them in my student 


days—was that of our genial friend 
the Hon. Albert S. Batchellor, a man 
who was possessed of the combined 
qualities of a good lawyer, a thor- 
ough student of history, and the 
qualities of “good fellowship, which 
made him an enjoyable companion. 
His portrait was to have been with 
us but I received word this morning 
that it had been delayed and would 
not reach here until tomorrow. It 
has been presented and will adorn 
the walls of this Court room tomor- 
row, the gift of his daughter, Mrs. 
Bertha Sulloway of Franklin. We 
all knew him so well that in our minds- 
eye we can carry the memory of his 
face as though it adorned the walls. 

Among those who knew Brother 
Batchellor best in his last days,—per- 
haps none knew him ketter—is our 
Brother Fletcher Hale of Laconia, who 
will speak of him. 


FLETCHER Hate, Esq.: May it 
please the Court. Your Honor, when 
you asked me to speak of Brother 
Batchellor I sensed a feeling at once 
of intense gratification, and of sin- 
cere regret. Gratification, that such 
a compliment should come to me— 
that an opportunity should arise by 
which I might say a few words con- 
cerning the man whom I so loved and 
revered—and regret, Your Honor, 
that I did not know him all through 
his life that I might present his case 
justly and truly as it is. 

Albert Stillman Batchellor was 
born in Bethlehem the 22nd day of 
April 1850. He attended Tilton Sem- 
inary, graduating from there in 1868, 
and then went to Dartmouth Col- 
lege, where he graduated in 1872. 
He immediately entered the office of 
Harry and George A. Bingham, in 
Littleton, and with them studied law, 
being admitted to the Bar in 1875. 
From the time he graduated from 
college his name, and his fame, if 
you please, have been associated 
with the great names of Bingham and 
Mitchell right down almost to the 
time when he died, in 1913. In other 
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words, all his training, all his ex- 
perience grew out of association 
with these great men, of whom we 
have heard this afternoon so well. 
His history, I think Your Honor, is 
not dimmed by the record of his as- 
sociates, who stood in their sphere 
for certain things which go to make 
great lawyers. Judge Batchellor 
stood in his sphere for those things 
and other things which go to make 
great lawyers and good men. 

It is unnecessary to say that a man 
of his calibre was honored in his town 
by almost every office he could hold. 
In addition, he served as Solicitor of 
Grafton County shortly after he was 
admitted to the Bar, represented the 
town of Littleton many times in the 
Legislature, and became a member of 
the Governor’s Council in 1887 and 
1888. For many years he served 
faithfully and efficiently as Justice of 
the Littleton Municipal Court, Trus- 
tee of the State Library and as a 
member of the Public Printing Com- 
mission. In 1890 he was appointed 
State Historian, an office which he 
held until his death, and the work of 
which I really think gave him the 
greatest delight of his life. He edited 
several volumes of the New Hamp- 
shire State Papers and of the Laws of 
New Hampshire during the Provin- 
cial period, wrote many historical 
pamphlets and treatises, and prob- 
ably no man ever lived who possessed 
such accurate and thorough knowl- 
edge of the history of his State as he. 
He was intensely proud of New 
Hampshire, and intensely proud of 
being an American. His opinion on 
matters of history was widely sought 
by the foremost historians of the 
country. His attainments as lawyer 
and scholar were well recognized by 
Dartmouth College in 1910 when he 
was the recipient of the honorary de- 
gree of D.Litt. 

He took particular pride in belong- 


ing to that group of men to whom. 


General Streeter and Judge Remick 
have referred,—that great group of 
giants, which seemed to rise in that 


north country in that period. He 
did not have the temerity to class 
himself as one of them, as a peer 
with them, but to be associated with 
them and to speak of them as as- 
sociates of his in his daily life, was 
one of the rich things he enjoyed. I 
think his admiration for Harry Bing- 
ham amounted almost to idolatry. 
He told me that he believed, if cir- 
cumstances had adjusted themselves 
so that Harry Bingham could have en- 
tered the Legislative Halls of the 
United States his name and fame 
would have been handed down from 
generation to generation among the 
people of this country. And Harry 
Bingham’s thoughts and philosophy, 
to a large extent, impressed them- 
selves upon Judge Batchellor’s na- 
ture, naturally, because he admired 
him as one man may admire another. 

I first became acquainted with 
Judge Batchellor during my senior 
year in College. His son and I were 
in the same class in Dartmouth. 
Judge Batchellor came down from 
Littleton to attend our Commence- 
ment exercises, and he was invited to 
speak to the class at our banquet. 
The magnetism of the man, I think, 
may well be illustrated when I say 
that, after he had finished, the boys 
rose as a unit and voted him a mem- 
ber of the class of 1905, and he joined 
us, sat at the table with us and re- 
mained one of us. That thing, of 
itself, shows the way he impressed not 
only men of his own age, but the 
younger men. That is the way he 
impressed me. It was only shortly 
after that,—I think it was in the fall 
of 1905 or the early part of 1906,— 
that I received a letter from his 
son—I had then commenced to study 
law—saying his father had lost his 
eyesight, and asking me if I would 
consider coming to Littleton to do his 
reading and writing for him, while I 
was obtaining my legal education. 
It was really, it seemed to me, an 
unusual opportunity for a young man, 
and I accepted at once. I went to 
Littleton and entered his office, ex- 
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pecting to find a man who had gone 
blind, a man who had worked ac- 
tively and industriously all his life, 
and then been stricken in that ter- 
rible way—expecting, Your Honor, 
to find a man broken in spirit, de- 
jected, ready to give up and set 
back and take things as they came. 
But, Your Honor, although his afflic- 
tion had been upon him but a few 
months, I found a man who had al- 
ready discounted the philosophy of 
Milton in his ode on his blindness, 
“They also serve who only stand and 
wait,’”’— and had made his creed that 
the rest of his life should be one of ac- 
tive service—that he would die in the 
harness. 

Now, Your Honor, you have spoken 
of his good fellowship, and it was a 
remarkable part of his nature, his 
good cheer, and his fund of stories 
which he could tell in his inimitable 
way. I think, sometimes,—I know, 
—it bothered him. He told me if he 
had his life to live over again—that 
was after he had lost his eyesight 
and had begun to see the serious 
parts of life more clearly than ever— 
he thought he would never tell a 
funny story again. He was afraid 
men held him in the light of a buffoon 
instead of a man. But I told him, 
in my humble way, that if he were 
able to bring good cheer into the 
world, if he were never able to do 
anything else, the good cheer which 
he had brought into the world was 
work enough, and more than most of 
us could ever hope to do. I think 
the men here, who knew him well,— 
General Streeter, Judge Remick, Mr. 
Martin and Colonel Jewett and all the 
others, would say he is held, not as a 
clown, as a buffoon, but as a gentle- 
man, as a scholar, as an able lawyer, 
and as a good, honest, faithful and 
industrious man. 

He was particularly painstaking 
- that nothing should go out over his 
name unless it was absolutely cor- 
rect so far as he knew how to make it 
so. He believed in industry to the 
limit, and if there was anything he 


could discover to make his work bet- 
ter, then it mattered not whether he 
worked late into the night, it mattered 
not whether he was paid for it. So 
long as anything that went out over 
the name of Albert S. Batchellor was 
correct, that was sufficient compensa- 
tion for him. 

I think perhaps I am taking up too 
much of the time, Your Honor, but I 
want to say in closing that it was an 
inspiration to a young man to go into 
that office and work for him, who 
could not see the light, and do his 
reading and writing for him, and see 
him work day after day in the face 
of the greatest obstacle, probably, 
that can come to man, and yet pre- 
serve his good cheer, his patience and 
his faith unto the end. If I had not 
known of him, if I had never heard of 
him, if I had known him only from 
the time when I first came into his 
office to work for him, I would have 
seen there exhibited his whole life. 
It was simply summed up in a fight 
for the right with industry and faith 
and loyalty. 

He was a man who loved his friends, 
I think, better than any man I ever 
knew, and because he loved them he 
made many and kept them. It was 
a source of great delight to him, after 
his affliction came that such men as 
Your Honor and Judge Remick and 
others, whenever they came to Little- 
ton, came in to see him. No one 
knows the pleasure he experienced 
after a visit of that sort. 

So he lived in spite of the dark- 
ness, the physical darkness which 
confronted him, with his eyes of 
conscience and heart lifted always 
towards the sun. 


GeorGcE W. Pixs, Esaq.: I have a 
resolution I desire to offer and move 
its adoption: 


‘Resolved, That the thanks of the Grafton 
County Bar be extended to Mrs. Bertha 
Batchellor Sulloway of Franklin, for the por- 
trait of her father, the Hon. Albert S. Batchel- 
lor, whose life was devoted most honorably 
and assiduously to the practice of his pro- 
fession and to recording the history of the 
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state; and who merited and received -the 
esteem and confidence of his brethren of 
the Bar. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to 
record these resolutions on the records of the 


Court, and to transmit a copy thereof to Mrs. 
Sulloway.” 


JupGE Sawyer: The resolutions 
offered by Brother Pike will be re- 
ceived and unless objection is made 
they will be unanimously adopted, 
and they are so adopted. 


Brother Streeter, in suggesting the 
strong men that came from the Con- 
necticut Valley on the Vermont side, 
spoke of two brothers born on the 
Vermont side, and the first speaker of 
today spoke of one that was born in 
this town and honored the Bench. 
Shortly after John Mitchell’s birth the 
family moved to Vermont, and there, 
I believe, his brother William H. 
Mitchell was born; he, like his brother 
John, came over into New Hampshire 
and came to Littleton, where he stud- 
ied in the office of Bingham & Mitchell, 
and it is particularly fitting that his 
portrait should adorn the walls of this 
room, the room where he made and 
achieved his great successes, and 
showed to the Bar of New Hampshire 
his most remarkable skill in the prep- 
aration of the case of State v. Frank 
Almy for murder. Mr. Mitchell was 
at: that time Solicitor of this county, 
and he achieved therein the admira- 
tion of his fellow members of the Bar, 
as he always commanded their respect 
and love. His ideals were high; he 
was a whole-souled, whole-hearted 
man; to be associated with him was a 
pleasure. His portrait adorns the 
wall of this room, presented by Mrs. 
Clay. There are few of us left that 
studied in his office. Our genial 
Clerk, Mr. Dow, and Brother Hodg- 
man, Clerk of the Federal Court, and 
Brother Bingham and myself, I think, 
are the sole survivors of the men who 
studied in that office; and of him his 
brother-in-law has kindly consented 
to speak. 


Hon. Harry BINGHAM: Your 
Honor, Ladies and Gentlemen— 

Hon. William H. Mitchell was born 
in Wheelock, Vermont, in 1856, was 
educated in the northern Vermont 
schools, Derby Academy, and at 
Standstead in the Province of Quebec. 
He graduated, I believe, or attended 
school at the Littleton High School, 
in 1877. He commenced the study 
of law with his brother, the late Hon: 
John M. Mitchell of the firm of Bing- 
ham & Mitchell, at Littleton, and 
while he studied he taught school at 
Dow Academy in Franconia for a 
brief period. I have met occasionally 
two or three men from that district 
and outside who said they had the 
pleasure and honor of going to school 
to Mr. Mitchell, that they profited by 
their training, and that they consid- 
ered him a fine teacher. In 1880, Mr. 
Mitchell was admitted to the Bar, and 
in 1882 he became a member of the 
firm of Bingham, Mitchells’ & Batch- 
ellor. Judge John M. Mitchell and 
the senior member of the firm opened 
an office in Concord in 1881, although 
retaining their interests in the Little- 
ton firm until perhaps ’85 or ’86, when 
John M. Mitchell retired and the firm 
became known as Bingham, Mitchell 
«& Batchellor. 

Mr. Mitchell was very much inter- 
ested in educational matters, was 
President of the Littleton Board of 
Education from about ’86 or ’87 to 
95 or ’96. He was a Trustee of. the 
State Norma! School, located here at 
Plymouth, for about the same time; 
he was a member of the New Hamp- 
shire State Senate in 1889, where he 
rendered conspicuous service on the 
principal committee in that body. 
From 1889 to ’96, he was Solicitor of 
this County, and in ’91 he was in the 
ease of which Your Honor spoke, 
State v. Almy. Perhaps most of you 
remember that. Perhaps I might re- 
call a certain circumstance there. 
There was a young lady in Hanover, 
found murdered; suspicion fell upon 
Almy who had worked for her parents, 
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and who disappeared concurrently with 
the crime. He was hunted for all over 
the country, and finally, some weeks 
after the crime was committed, some of 
the people in Hanover found evidences 
of food around a barn, and a guard was 
placed around it. In a night or twoa 
man came out of the barn and went 
to an apple tree, and they found it was 
Almy; they surrounded the place and 
finally he made the proposition that 
he would see the County Solicitor. 
He was in the hay mow of the barn, 
and he said he would talk with Mr. 
‘Mitchell; Mr. Mitchell came and 
climbed into the hay mow, and went 
over and had an interview with Almy 
in which he gave himself up. That 
you may know the heroism and cour- 
age of Mr. Mitchell,—I might add that 
Almy was armed and had exchanged 
shots with some of those who had 
attempted his capture, and said he was 
prepared to shoot anybody that came. 
After a trial in this Court room Mr. 
Almy was sentenced to death before 
two Justices of this Court. 


Mr. Mitchell was a very busy man, | 


having great executive ability. Upon 
his entering into the firm of Bingham, 
Mitchells’ & Batchellor, it became 
apparent at once he was just the man 
needed for the details of a large country 
practice, and he became very expert in 
that position. 

He had always been a Democrat 
prior to 1896, when he declined to 
follow Mr. Bryan on the silver plat- 
form. He became a Republican at 
that time. I believe he did not hold 
any office under the Republican party, 
except that he was presidential elector 
in this state in the McKinley-Roose- 
velt campaign in 1900. 

Mr. Mitchell was an _ untiring 
worker. I remember an instance well 
illustrating his industry. I think it 
was in the summer of 1887 during the 
great railroad fight in the Legislature. 
We had gone to bed about half past ten, 
at the Eagle. About twelve o’clock 
he sat up in bed and said, “I haven’t 
seen ‘so-and-so,’ ’’ I don’t remember 
who it was. I says, ‘You can see 


3 


him today.” He replied, ‘‘ Well, I 
suppose I can, I believe I know exactly 
where I can see him; I think he is 
over to the telegraph office.”” Up he 
got and dressed himself and started 
out, and in about half an hour he re- 
turned, saying, ‘‘ Well, I saw him, and, 
it is all right; I had a satisfactory 
talk with him.”’ ‘“ Well now,” I said, 
“it would have been much better if 
you had staid right here in bed and 
seen him tomorrow.” He replied, 
“T might have done that, but at the 
same time I can now go to bed and 
sleep, otherwise I would have been 
thinking about it all night. I had to 
get it off my mind.” 

In the last ten or twelve years of his 
life his health was not good, and he 
and Mrs. Mitchell made several trips 
abroad for the benefit of his health. 
What has been said here of Hon. John 
M. Mitchell, about his integrity and 
about his life, equally applies to his 
brother, the Hon. William H. Mitchell. 

The north country—in fact the 
whole state—lost a big man when he 
passed away, and many there are who 
say they lost a friend in him, whose 
place no one can fill. 

In April, 1912, he was stricken with 
pneumonia, and he was not strong 
enough to withstand the ravages of 
that disease, and so one of the grand- 
est men in Littleton, and the sole re- 
maining member of one of the greatest 
firms of lawyers in New Hampshire 
passed to that unknown country from 
whose bourne no traveler returns. 


Hon. CuHarutes H. Hosrorp: May 
it please Your Honor—I desire to 
offer the following resolutions and 
move their adoption: 


“Resolved, That the Grafton County Bar 
expressits thanksto Mrs. Delia Bingham Clay, 
for the portrait of her former husband, the late 
Hon. William H. Mitchell, whose service at 
the Bar, for the state and for his clientelle, was 
ever recognized as of the highest order and 
merit; and whose genial, whole-souled char- 
acter endeared him to all with whom he came 
in contact. 

‘Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to 
record these resolutions on the records of the 
pony and to transmit a copy thereof to Mrs. 

ay. ” 
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JuDGE SawyER: The resolutions 
offered by Brother Hosford will be re- 
ceived and unless objection is made 
will be unanimously adopted, and 
they are so adopted. 


We are getting. closer to the home 
town, closer to this Court House, gen- 
tlemen, where we, as younger men, 
were accustomed to see that genial 
whole-souled man, George H. Adams, 
who served his county as Solicitor, 
his state as Insurance Commissioner, 
and who had a large clientage, which 
he served faithfully and well. Noone 
knew him better than his partner the 
Hon. Alvin Burleigh, who will speak 
to us of Brother Adams. 

[Mr. Burleigh read extracts from his 
address upon Mr. Adams, printed in 
the N. H. Bar proceedings for 1915.] 


Hon. WatTerR M. Fuint: I wish 
at this time to present the following 
resolutions and move their adoption: 


“Resolved by the Bar of Grafton County 
that its thanks be expressed to Mrs. 8S. Kath- 
erine Adams, for this beautiful portrait of her 
late husband, Hon. George H. Adams, which 
adorns the walls of the Court room, within 
the shadow of the building where for so many 
years he served his clients with an energy and 
faithfulness exceeded by none and equalled by 
few. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to 
record these resolutions on the records of the 


Court, and transmit a copy thereof to Mrs. 
Adams.” 


JupGE Sawyer: The resolutions 
offered by Brother Flint will be re- 
ceived, and unless objection is made 
they will be unanimously adopted, 
and are so adopted. 


Among the younger element of the 
Bar for many years there was no more 
upright man in his relation to his 
clients than our late brother, Joseph 
C. Story, of whom, Brother Asa 
Warren Drew, who was a student in his 
office, will speak. 


Hon. Asa W. Drew: It gives me 
pleasure at this time to attest to the 
sterling qualities of one of New Hamp- 
shire’s'sons, the late Joseph Clement 


Story of Plymouth, or, as he was famil- 
iarly known by his close acquaint- 
ances, ‘‘Clem”’ Story. He was 
born in Sutton, New Hampshire, 
August 28, 1855, and early in his life 
the family moved to Canaan where he 
resided up to the time of his marriage. 
From early life he evidenced those 
traits which characterized him in after 
years—a thorough determination to 
succeed along whatever lines he fol- 
lowed. He attended school at Meri- 
den, at Phillips Academy and at other 
places. After completing his school 
course his aptitude for logical reason-" 
ing led him to the consideration of the 
law. He studied law in the offices of 
George W. Murray of Canaan, of Pike 
& Leach of Franklin, and in the office 
of E. B. 8. Sanborn of Franklin and at 
the Boston Law School. In years 
after he would often relate some inci- 
dent that occurred during his stay in 
the different offices whereby some 
legal point was impressed upon his 
mind never to be forgotten. 

He began the practice of law in the 
town of Wentworth, but after a short 
time he came to Plymouth. While at 
Wentworth he became acquainted 
with Helen Louise Smith, the daugh- 
ter of Hazen Smith, to whom he was 
married, October 18, 1881. By this 
union he had two charming daughters, 
Charlotte Louise Story, who at one 
time was in the office of Brother 
Thompson at Laconia, and Marion 
Story, who was musically inclined and 
learned to play the cornet, and at one 
time was known as the ‘‘ Child Cornet- 
ist of New England.” 

It was my pleasure to be in the office 
of Mr. Story as a student and assist- 
ant for some two years and a half. 
While apparently somewhat aggres- 
sive in his nature, yet at the same time 
he possessed one of the most sensitive 
natures it has ever been my lot to 
find. One of the strongest character- 
istics of Brother Story was his loyalty 
to his clients and to his friends. He 
was never known to sit idly by when 
a friend was being abused; he was 
ready to resent reproachment of a 
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friend as if the shaft was aimed at 
himself. While this attitude occa- 
sioned some displeasure, in the end it 
won for him many friends. 

He was associated with Brother 
Burleigh in the trial of Almy for the 
murder of Christie Warden, and at 
various other times became connected 
with the leading cases in Grafton 
County. His success at the Bar did 
not depend so much on brilliancy of 
oratory, as on the most thorough 
preparation of his cases. He intro- 
duced evidence with tact and astute- 
ness, and acquired more than a local 
reputation in the trial of his cases. In 
speaking of dispatch, it may be stated 
that at one time he tried four divorce 
cases in a space of fifteen minutes and 
was on his way back to the office. 

In the last three years of his prac- 
tice, he was considered as one of the 
rising lawyers of New Hampshire and 
his future was accordingly looked to 
with a great deal of interest by his 
many friends. Some years prior to 
his decease he had an illness from 
which it was thought he never com- 
pletely recovered, and in the fall of ’92 
and the early part of ’93, he suecumbed 
to acute melancholia, from which he 
died January 27, 1894. 

He had his own peculiar views of 
the after life, and while he did not 
often speak of them, yet it became my 
privilege to have some conversations 
with him on that subject. Being asked 
“Tf a man die shall he live again?” he 
replied, “‘ Well, what is the evidence 
to prove that he dies?” 

He had not been in practice as a 
lawyer quite fourteen years, at his 
decease, but in that time he had won a 
reputation, not only locally but 
throughout the state, and will be re- 
membered by the members of the Bar 
of Grafton County and a host of 
friends, as an able and honest lawyer, 
and the firmest and most faithful of 
friends. 

Err C. Oakes, Esq.: Your 
Honor—May I offer the following 
resolutions and move their adoption? 


“ Resolved, That the Bar of Grafton County 
extend its appreciation and thanks to Mrs. 
Helen L. Story for the portrait of her husband, 
the late Hon. Joseph C. Story, a strong and 
energetic lawyer, whose faithfulness to the 
cause he espoused, and whose never failing 
courtesy to his associates, secured for him the 


highest regard and affection of his brethren of 
the Bar. 


‘‘ Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to 
record these resolutions on the records of the 


Court, and to transmit a copy thereof to Mrs. 
Story.” 


JupGE Sawyer: The resolutions 
offered by Brother Oakes will be re- 
ceived and unless objection is offered 
they will be unanimously accepted, 
and they are so accepted. 


This completes the list of the mem- 
bers of the Grafton County Bar. 

We have been honored in the pres- 
entation of a steel engraving of another 
lawyer, not one of the members of the 
Bar of Grafton County but a member 
of the Bar of America, foremost of the 
American statesmen in his _life- 
time. His portrait adorns our walls, 
facing out upon the little building 
where-on is the tablet certifying to the 
fact that in that building he argued his 
first case to a jury. Brother Went- 
worth will speak of Mr. Webster. 


Hon. ALvIN WENTWORTH: Daniel 
Webster was born on the 18th day of 
January, 1782, began the study of 
law in 1801, and was admitted to the 
Bar in Boston in 1805. He soon after 
returned to New Hampshire and 
opened his office in the little town of 
Boscawen, in order that he might be 
near his father. At his father’s de- 
cease Daniel assumed his debts and 
then began the practice of law in 
Portsmouth. 

While in Boscawen the incident in 
the practice of law which connects 
him with Plymouth took place. The 
Grand Jury at the May term holden 
in Plymouth in 1806 found two in- 
dictments, one for killing Russell 
Freeman and one for killing Captain 
Starkweather. Josiah Burnham was 
tried on the Starkweather indictment. 
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In the indictments it was alleged 
that the murders were committed 
December 17th, 1805,.and that the 
victims died the following day. At 
the same term of the Court of Judica- 
ture, Chief Justice Jeremiah Smith 
presiding, the attorneys for the state 
were George Sullivan, Attorney Gen- 
eral; Benjamin J. Gilbert of Hanover, 
County Solicitor. Alden Sprague of 
Haverhill, and Daniel Webster then 
of Boscawen, were assigned by the 
Court as counsel for Burnham, the 
defendant. 

In reference to the trial, Judge Nes- 
mith in the Granite MONTHLY, re- 
cords that Daniel Webster informed 
him that ‘Burnham had no witnesses. 
We could not bring past good char- 
acter to his aid, nor could we urge the 
plea of insanity in his behalf. At this 
stage of the case Mr. Sprague, the 
senior counsel, declined to argue in 
defence of Burnham, and proposed to 
submit the case to the tender mercies 
of the Court.”’ Webster objected to 
this proposition, and claimed the priv- 
ilege to present his views of the case. 
““T made,” said Webster, ‘‘my first 
and the only solitary argument of my 
whole life against capital punishment; 
and the proper time for a lawyer to 
urge this defence is when he is young 
and has no matters of fact or law upon 
which he can found a better defence.” 

The New Hampshire Gazette, June 
10, 1806, contains the following ac- 
count of the trial: 

“At the last term of the Superior 
Court in the County of Grafton, two 
bills of indictment were found against 
Josiah Burnham; one for the murder 
of Joseph Starkweather, Jr., and the 
other for the murder of Russell Free- 
man, Esq. On Monday the 2nd inst., 
he was brought to trial on the first 
indictment. The Attorney General 
discharged the painful duties of his 
office with fidelity and ability, and 
the counsel for the prisoner managed 
his defence with great ingenuity. The 
evidence was too clear and explicit to 
admit of doubts. The jury retired, 
and after a short consultation agreed 
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that the prisoner was guilty. The 
Chief Justice, on Tuesday morning, 
in a solemn and impressive manner, 
pronounced against the prisoner the 
awful sentence of the law, in which he 
stated the aggravations of his offence, 
the candid and impartial trial which 
had been granted him, and the clear- 
ness of the proof against him, and 
after recommending to him sincere 
repentance for his sins and a firm re- 
liance on his Saviour for mercy, con- 
demned him to death. The prisoner 
appeared affected with the heinous- 
ness of his offence and regretted that 
he had not prevented the trouble and 
expense of a public trial by pleading 
guilty.”’ 

Judge Ebenezer Webster, the father, 
died in. April, 1806, several weeks be- 
fore the Burnham trial at Plymouth. 

In Curtis’ Life of Daniel Webster, 
the author erroneously states that the 
Burnham trial was in 1805, and refer- 
ring to other cases tried by Webster in 
1805 he expresses an inability “to de- 
termine which of them is to be re- 
garded as his first case.”’ 

If Curtis had written with a knowl- 
edge that the plea of Webster at Ply- 
mouth was made in 1806, and after 
the death of Judge Ebenezer Webster, 
his statements and conclusions would 
have been changed. It is evident 
that the defence of Burnham at Ply- 
mouth was not the first plea made by 
Daniel Webster in the Courts of New 
Hampshire. 

The little building now used as the 
Public Library in Plymouth, which 
stands directly east of the Court 
House, is the building which was then 
used as the Court House in which 
Webster argued in defense at the 
Burnham trial. It was afterwards 
used for various purposes. The build- 
ing is now not only being preserved 
for its historic antiquity but is also 
being made active use of as a Public 
Library. 

In May, 1852, Mr. Webster said to 
Professor Silliman ‘‘I have given my 
life to law and politics. Law is un- 
certain and politics are utterly vain.”’ 




















An Interesting Occasion 


It was a sad commentary for such a 
man to have made on such a career, 
but it is said that it fitly represented 
Mr. Webster's feelings as the end of 
life approached. His last years were 
not his most fortunate and still less 
his best years. 

If Mr. Webster’s moral power had 
equalled his intellectual greatness, he 
would have had no rival in our history, 
but this combination and balance are 
so rare that they are hardly to be 
found in perfection among sons of men. 

The very fact of his greatness made 
his failings all the more dangerous and 
unfortunate. To be blinded by the 
splendor of his fame and the lustre of 
his achievements and prate about the 
sin of belitting a great man is the 
falsest philosophy and the meanest 
cant. The only thing worth having, 
in history, as in life, is truth; and we 
do wrong on our part, to ourselves, 
and to our posterity, if we do not 
strive to render simple justice always. 
We can forgive the errors and sorrow 
for the faults of our great ones gone; 
we cannot afford to hide or forget 
their shortcomings. 

His last wish seemed to have been 
granted, and that was that he might 
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be conscious when he was actually 
dying, and on the morning of October 
24th, 1852, just before he breathed his 
last, he roused from an uneasy sleep, 
struggled for consciousness, and ejacu- 
lated, ‘‘I still live.”’ 

I wish to offer the following resolu- 
tions and move their adoption: 
te 


* Resolved, That the Bar of Grafton County 
express to Mrs. Marie Hodges, its gratitude 
and appreciation of the fine engraving of 
America’s foremost. statesman, Daniel Web- 
ster, whose portrait is now hanging upon the 
walls of this Court room, so close to the hum- 
ble building where his eloquent tongue and 
melodious voice first plead in behalf of a client. 

*‘ Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to 
record these resolutions on the records of the 
Court, and to transmit a copy thereof to Mrs. 
Hodges.” 


JuDGE Sawyer: The resolutions 
offered by Brother Wentworth will be 
received and unless objection is made 
they will be unanimously adopted, 
and are so adopted. 


Let me at this time say to those who 
have been of so much assistance to the 
Court in gathering these portraits 
that I desire to express to them my 
hearty and sincere thanks. 





VICTORY 


_ By Martha S. Baker 


I hear the steady march, the tramp of coming feet, 
Of our victorious army that never knew defeat. 


I see the lofty purpose in eager, flashing eye, 
I see heroic action from motives born on high. 


I hear, I hear them coming, I see each stalwart son, 
Erect, triumphant, proud for righteous battles won. 


An army of the free, a brotherhood of man, 

The Prince of Peace their guide, the herald of the van. 

They bring their trophies with them, the prize for which they fought; 
Not selfish gain nor conquest was that they meanly sought; 


It was justice, it was freedom, democracy made pure, 
The golden rule of Christ that ever shall endure. 


Make ready for their coming, make straight each crooked way, 
Prepare the laurel-wreath for each victor in the fray. 


All honor to the nation, all honor to her brave, 
Who hazard life in service, humanity to save! 











NEW HAMPSHIRE PREPARING FOR WAR* 
By Prof. Richard W. Husband 


Two years and eight months of 
careful observation of the war as it 
raged in Europe showed the American 
nation that success in warfare is to- 
day based upon sound business meth- 
ods much more than it is upon excite- 
ment or mere enthusiasm. Before we 
ourselves declared war we realized 
thoroughly that our part in it would 
be insignificant unless we organized 
effectively in order that each effort 
would attain its best results. The 
most impressive fact about our par- 
ticipation in the struggle is that for 
the first time in the history of warfare 
a very considerable portion of the 
work is dependent upon civilian ac- 
tivity and civilian organization. The 
part played by the private citizens of 
New Hampshire in preparation for 
making the power of the state most 
useful and valuable is of noteworthy 
magnitude. 

The one organization existing from 
the outbreak of war, and having as 
its primary object the operation of its 
members in war activities, was the 
American Red Cross. The service 
rendered by the Red Cross to the 
sufferers of all the belligerent nations 
was well known to our own people and 
to all other civilized nations of the 
world. As we drew closer to the point 
of joining in the struggle, a great 
effort was made to extend the Red 
Cross membership in New Hampshire, 
and the result of the campaign was 
most marked. By the time the United 
States declared war there were nearly 

*This article is a revision of an article 
by Professor Husband which appeared in the 
“Resource edition” of the Manchester Union 
of February 23, without his signature. It 
is deemed of sufficient importance and interest 


to be put in more permanent form for preser- 
vation, with due credit to the author. 


one hundred and fifty active chapters 
in the state under the direction of a 
state chapter. More recently there 
has been some change in the organ- 
ization, due to a desire that the sys- 
tem obtaining in other states should 
prevail in New Hampshire also. The 
work done by the Red Cross, however, 
has constantly maintained its high 
standard of excellence, and the vol- 
ume of its product has increased. 
The people of New Hampshire not 
only contributed their full share of 
the one hundred million dollar fund 
raised in the United States in 1917 for 
the work of the Red Cross, but women 
in every town have agreed to devote 
a certain number of hours each week 
to the actual labor of making the 
materials so much in demand for the 
relief of suffering and the giving of 
comfort to the soldiers. This agree- 
ment has been more than fulfilled, as 
the large quantities of surgical dress- 
ings and garments sent to the front 
bear witness. 

One hundred and seventy-seven 
thousand surgical dressings and made 
up garments have been made by the 
women of the New Hampshire chapter. 
In addition to this, over seventeen 
thousand knitted articles, including 
sweaters, socks, helmets, wristlets and 
mufflers, have been sent to the same 
headquarters. Eleven hundred Christ- 
mas packages have been packed and 
forwarded for the boys at the front. 

During the summer of 1917 the 
American Red Cross adopted the 
system of dividing the country into 
districts. New Hampshire’ was 
placed under the direction of the New 
England division. The purpose was 
to have each community directly 
under the supervision of the division 
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rather than under the direction of a 
state chapter. New Hampshire has 
at present about thirty local chapters, 
with many branches and auxiliaries. 
Each chapter has jurisdiction over its 
own branches and auxiliaries, and the 
New England division has _ juris- 
diction over the chapters. Within 
the past few months the output in 
materials has greatly increased due 
to the inspiration that has come as the 
result of sending our own soldiers to 
the front. The final figures relating 
to the Second Red Cross War Fund 
Drive just completed are not at the 
time of writing fully made up. So 
far as known at this moment, New 
Hampshire, with a quota of $300,000, 
has subscribed $510,000. 

Beginning with the end of the year 
1917, a new Red Cross activity has 
come into the state. This is called 
Home Service work. In every chap- 
ter a Home Service section exists, 
which has the duty of caring for the 
families of the soldiers and sailors 
who are in the service. This section 
has a double function: (1) to save 
the families of the soldiers and sailors 
from anxiety and suffering by means 
of quieting their fears and encouraging 
self-help in order to maintain the 
standard of comfort and _ health 
among the families and thereby to 
sustain the morale of the fighting 
men; and (2) to give information 
relative to the sending of material, 
learning the whereabouts and con- 
dition of the soldiers in the field, 
securing prompt payments of allot- 
ments and allowances from the gov- 
ernment, and, where necessary, pro- 
viding financial assistance. 

The first attempt to induce the 
state systematically to make itself 
ready for engaging in war, provided 
war became inevitable, resulted in 
the formation of the New Hamp- 
shire League to Enforce Peace. This 
league was organized in June, 1915, 
but was superseded in May, 1916, by 
the New Hampshire League to Pro- 
vide for National Defense and to En- 
force International Peace. Early in 
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March, 1917, a reorganization again 
took place, as a result of which all 
members of the New Hampshire 
league became members of the Na- 
tional Security League. The special 
purpose for which the league was 
formed is expressed in the following 
words taken from a statement issued 
by its executive officers: ‘“‘It is in 
fact an attempt to mobilize the patri- 
otic men and women of the state into 


-a compact organization which can be 


relied upon to furnish public opinion 
in support of every measure which the 
governor and council may adopt for 
carrying on the work of the state in 
the present crisis.’’ The work of the 
league has consisted chiefly in holding 
patriotic meetings throughout the 
state and in assisting other enter- 
prises, especially engaged in active 
preparation for the war. 

It was about the middle of March 
that the legislature of New Hamp- 
shire became impressed with the nec- 
essity for taking immediate action, 
with the result that a large number 
of bills were introduced and passed by 
practically unanimous vote, having a 
far-reaching effect upon the attitude 
of the state and upon its war activi- 
ties. Among the bills thus passed by 
the legislature may be mentioned 
those permitting military instruction 
in the public schools, establishing a 
militia to be composed of all male 
citizens between the ages of 18 and 
45, providing for a State Guard, pro- 
viding aid for dependents of soldiers 
and sailors, directing the governor 
and council to assist the United States 
in the present crisis, and various other 
measures of great importance. In 
fact, the patriotic fervor of the legis- 
lature was so aroused that they dis- 
played a readiness, almost without 
discussion, to adopt any suggestion 
whereby New Hampshire might ren- 
der some contribution to the military, 
industrial, or economic strength of 
the nation. 

The next stage in the active prepa- 
ration of the state consisted in the 
appointment of the Committee on 
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Public Safety. The idea of the for- 
mation of such a committee seems to 
have been due to the initiation of a 
similar movement in Massachusetts. 
On March 13 a meeting was held in 
Boston of the governors of the several 
New England states to discuss plans 
of common interest in connection with 
“the present disturbed condition of 
affairs.’ At this meeting a resolution 
was adopted and signed by all the 
governors present, pledging their sup- 
port to the president of the United 
States in carrying out his announced 
policy of protecting American lives 
and American property on the high 
seas. The resolution urged upon the 
national government the necessity of 
making forthwith the most energetic 
preparation for national defense upon 
land and sea. 

Two weeks later, on March 27, the 
governor of New Hampshire appointed 
a Committee on Public Safety, con- 
sisting of 90 private citizens and the 
mayors of the 10 cities of the state, to 
coéperate with the civil and military 
authorities in the work of prepared- 
ness. On March 30 the Committee of 
One Hundred held its only full meet- 
ing, and then entrusted its active 
work to an executive committee which 
has put into effect the systematizing 
of the efforts of New Hampshire to 
assist the national government in per- 
forming its appropriate part in the 
world’s struggle. ° 

The New England states preceded 
the remainder of the country in the 
formation of state committees. When 
later the Council of National Defense, 
composed of six members of the eabi- 
net, undertook the creation of sub- 
ordinate councils of defense in every 
state, they simply took over the Com- 
mittees on Public Safety in New Eng- 
land and made them part of the na- 
tional organization. In this manner 
the Committee on Public Safety in 
New Hampshire has become the ac- 
cepted representative of the national 
council, which in turn is the actual 
representative of the federal govern- 
ment. The committee has had no 
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powers conferred upon it by the leg- 
islature, nor by the governor or the 
federal authorities, but it is recog- 
nized as the unofficial mouthpiece of 
the governing bodies that are seeking 
to have democracy plan the business 
of war in a truly democratic manner. 
The systematic nature of the work 
performed by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Safety constitutes the great dif- 
ference between the war activities of 
the state in the present struggle and 
those in all previous warfare. Since 
it has become the recognized agent of 
the federal administration in the fur- 
therance of its war aims, there is 
scarcely an undertaking in the posi- 
tive preparation for war that has not 
either originated with the Committee 
on Public Safety, or been endorsed by 
it. The result of this is that the total 
effort of the state has been carried 
forward without crossing of purposes 
and without unnecessary and com- 
plicated machinery. 

Immediately upon its creation the 
committee established an office in the 
state house and began its task of or- 
ganizing the state by forming local 
committees in each city and town. 
The response from all parts of the 
state to the suggestion of making 
local organizations was remarkable, 
and within two weeks in almost every 
community in the state three com- 
mittees were formed—an executive 
committee, a committee on food pro- 
duction, and a committee on state pro- 
tection. Somewhat later a woman’s 
committee was organized under the 
direction of the woman’s division 
of the Council of National Defense. 
In addition to these four committees, 
various groups or bodies have been 
created for specific purposes, but these 
commonly disappear as soon as the 
particular enterprise upon which they 
are engaged reaches its definite con- 
clusion. The local committees have 
been requested or instructed in many 
respects to work along definite lines 
in order that every section and every 
home may be reached with war un- 
dertakings. The majority of the 
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committees have performed excellent 
service, some going far beyond their 
instructions. 

The coéperation of the Committee 
on Public Safety, a civilian body, with 
other civilian organizations in ad- 
vancing the necessary undertakings 
of the state during a period of war, 
may be illustrated by one or two 
instances, which will serve also to 
illustrate the fact that the federal 


government is to a degree hitherto’ 


unknown depending upon the citizen 
body for assistance and vital support. 
When the national movement to raise 
$100,000,000 for the Red Cross took 
place in mid-summer, not only did the 
Red Cross organization have all its 
local branches working systematically 
and harmoniously to raise this fund, 
but it enlisted the codperation of the 
Committee on Public Safety and used 
its local committees to aid in the task 
of raising the allotment of $350,000. 
In the places where there was no local 
chapter of the Red Cross the Com- 
mittees on Public Safety were asked to 
raise the quota for their towns. When 
the first Liberty loan campaign was 
begun the State Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee expressed the desire that the 
Committee on Public Safety assist it 
in reaching every citizen of the state 
in order that the subscriptions to the 
loan might be taken as broadly as 
possible.” To this end a joint meet- 
ing was. called of representatives of 
the Liberty Loan Committee and the 
Committees on Public Safety at which 
the state was divided into districts 
and the local committees of the Com- 
mittee on Public Safety were asked 
either to become local representatives 
of the Liberty Loan Committee or to 
coéperate with the Liberty Loan 
Committee. 

This is also the first instance in 
the history of warfare of a huge or- 
ganization built upon business prin- 
- ciples making an effort to supply com- 
fort and recreation to the soldiers. 
This is done in the present war by the 
Y. M. C. A., which has the particular 
aim of sending the soldiers into actual 
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fighting line in excellent mental and 
physical condition, so that their fight- 
ing qualities and their morale will be 
at the highest point of effectiveness. 
As long as there was a mobilization 
camp in New Hampshire so long also 
did a Y. M. C. A. hut exist there, 
maintained by the state organization. 
Since the removal of New Hampshire 
troops to camps beyond the limits of 
the state, each resident of New Hamp- 
shire has had the opportunity of con- 
tributing money to the support of 
this organization which has been so 
beneficial to New Hampshire boys. 
The campaign for Y. M. C. A. funds 
has been carried on by a most success- 
ful organization composed entirely of 
civilians and making the effort to 
reach all civilians. 

Another most important opportu- 
nity offered to the civilian population 
to participate in the war and indeed 
to prove to the world that in a de- 
mocracy each citizen is a useful factor 
has been found in the raising of the 
Liberty loans. Within a period of 
five months the country raised by 
popular subscription over seven bil- 
lions of money and within a year 
nearly twelve billions. The secre- 
tary of the treasury is in charge of 
the campaigns and behind him stands 
the organization of the Federal Re- 
serve banks. The officials of these 
banks organized committees of civil- 
ians, who place before each citizen 
the method by which subscriptions 
could be made and the advantage of 
making subscriptions. As a result 
New Hampshire contributed more 
than $27,000,000 in the first two 
loans and $17,282,300 in the third. 
So far the war is being financed 
almost exclusively by popular sub- 
scription, and in the first two cam- 
paigns the number of individual sub- 
scriptions in the state exceeded the 
total of 104,000. 

Only recently the war tax has be- 
gun to operate and to be felt by the 
citizens. It may be of interest to note 
that at the outbreak of the Civil War, 
the state, and not the federal govern- 
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ment, was expected to finance the first 
enlistments and equipment of volun- 
teers. Banks and private citizens of 
New Hampshire came to the assist- 
ance of the governor, and loaned the 
state nearly $700,000. 

Long before the federal govern- 
ment took any active measures to in- 
crease the food supply, New Hamp- 
shire, among other states, had begun 
a campaign both to enlarge the 
planted area and to bring about a 
thorough-going conservation. When 
this became a feature of the federal 
administration and a federal food ad- 
ministrator was appointed, the chair- 
man of the food committee of the 
Committee of Public Safety was ap- 
pointed food administrator. The food 
administrator of New Hampshire has, 
in a measure, become a federal officer, 
and yet he is a civilian. His staff of 
workers is composed entirely of civil- 
ians and his representatives and com- 
mittees throughout the state are all 
private citizens. The work of the 
food administration has taken three 
main lines—increase in production, 
conservation of the product and sub- 
stitution of one kind of food for an- 
other. The success of the first divi- 
sion of the work is well indicated by 
the computation made that the farm 
acreage for the season of 1917 was 
about double that of an ordinary sea- 
son, while the small gardens had in- 
creased 400 per cent. In conserva- 
tion the effort has been directed 
against wastefulness. This has re- 
sulted in a reduction in households of 
large amounts of wholesome and 
palatable food formerly thrown away. 
In public places, such as hotels and 
restaurants, the immediate effect has 
been a decided decrease in the size of 
portions served to patrons, so that 
Hoover’s gospel of the ‘‘clean plate”’ 
has taken firm hold upon the state. 
While conservation is evidently being 
practised faithfully throughout the 
state, the use of substitutes for ordi- 
nary foods lagged behind the other 
parts of the program. The point at 
which substitution seems really to 
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begin is at the point where it becomes 
impossible to secure the ordinary 
foods. The food administrator re- 
quested that the amount of sugar 
consumed be reduced and the amount 
of wheat flour used be lessened. A 
decrease actually came when sugar 
and flour were scarce. This has 
been the most difficult part of the 
work of the food administration. 
During the last few months the at- 
tention paid by our citizens to the 
use of substitutes has increased most 
remarkably. While this has been 
brought about partly by regulation, 
the spirit of householders and house- 
keepers has radically changed. Very 
rarely indeed is the slightest objection 
raised to any regulation or suggestion, 
however drastic it may be. The 
visits paid each month to every home 
by the town units of the woman’s 
committee are largely responsible 
for the new attitude. But the es- 
sential point of the whole movement 
is that the problem was not solved by 
federal enactment but through volun- 
tary organization on the part of the 
civilian body. 

A group of citizens connected with 
the Committee on Public Safety un- 
dertook to make an industrial survey 
of the state. The reason for taking 
the survey was that it was realized 
that the federal government would 
wish to know what industrial agen- 
cies in each state existed upon which 
it could rely for the manufacture of 
materials required in conducting the 
war. It was the intention of this 
committee after making the survey 
to place its results at the disposal of 
the state and of the federal govern- 
ment. A long and painstaking in- 
vestigation resulted in securing from 
manufacturers an explicit statement 
regarding the kind of goods they 
made, the quantities they produced, 
the nature of their equipment and the 
number of their employes. The de- 
scription of their equipment indicated 
whether or not the factories could 
readily be turned into establishments 
for making the classes of goods re- 
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quired by the government. The tab- 
ulation of the results of this investi- 
gation has already proved of service 
to the government in placing orders 
for essential war materials. It is 
of further interest in connection with 
the granting of transportation prefer- 
ence to establishments engaged in 
work for the government. If the 
time comes for a definite curtailment 
of the manufacture of non-essentials, 
this tabulation will become of in- 
estimable benefit to the government, 
to the transportation officials and to 
the manufacturers. Such a change 
might involve a very considerable 
shift in the supply of labor, and might 
even include a partial removal of 
employes from one center to another. 
Apart from this immediate advantage, 
the tabulation constitutes a valuable 
record of the industries as they existed 
in the state at the outbreak of the war. 

A committee was also formed to 
locate all points in the state where it 
seemed possible that damage to prop- 
erty might occur through accident or 
design. This committee ascertained 
the position of all bridges of impor- 
tance, of dams, factories and other 
places of public utility. They made a 
list of the chief contractors of the 
state, together with the equipment 
and tools of all kinds possessed by the 
contractors, as well as a tabulation of 
their materials for building purposes 
and the number of men employed by 
them. The idea at the base of this 
survey was to find the method where- 
by damage done to property might 
be repaired with all possible speed. 
The method adopted was simple. 
Competent men were appointed in 
every small section of the state, whose 
duty it was to notify headquarters as 
soon as an accident occurred and re- 
ceive directions as to the best system 
of setting about making repairs. By 
good fortune no necessity has yet 
- arisen for calling upon the services of 
this group of civilians, but it has been 
a notable achievement for civilians of 
such number and great private in- 
terests to take part in accomplishing 
the work of this committee. 
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Another matter of considerable im- 
portance has been placed in the hands 
of private citizens. A shortage in 
coal was at first threatened and later 
became actual. A citizen of the state 
was appointed fuel administrator to 
represent the national fuel adminis- 
tration. The New Hampshire ad- 
ministrator has < ppointed represent- 
atives in all important positions in 
the state. To these representatives 
has been assigned the duty of en- 
deavoring to conserve the coal which 
has already come to the state, to se- 
cure an equitable distribution of that 
which may come in hereafter, to see 
to it that a fair standard of prices is 
maintained, and in any other manner 
possible to obtain an adequate supply 
of fuel for the coming winter. This 
department bears a resémblance to 
the work of the food administration 
in the fact that it also possesses actual 
power of regulation. The fuel ad- 
ministrator has been granted the 
right to fix prices, just as the food ad- 
ministrator possesses, as one of his 
duties, supervision over the retail 
trade to the extent of forbidding ex- 
cessive profits. Since there appears 
to be no prospect of immediate relief 
from the shortage of coal, the coal ad- 
ministrator has undertaken, with the 
help of the Committee on Public 
Safety and the State Forestry De- 
partment, to induce the owners of 
wood throughout the state to cut a 
sufficient quantity of wood to com- 
pensate for the lack of coal. 

It is also new in the history of war- 
fare that civilians have been desig- 
nated almost exclusively to secure an 
army for the government. In this 
war, the greater part of those who 
have enlisted in New Hampshire have 
been induced to do so through vol- 
untary civilian agencies, or through 
draft boards composed of private 
citizens. The Committee on Public 
Safety appointed a recruiting com- 
mittee which conducted rallies in 
order to bring the National Guard 
and the regular army up to war 
strength. A most systematic organ- 
ization existed and systematic pub- 
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licity was given to the rallies which 
were planned by this committee. 
The great success obtained is shown 
by the fact that, when the quotas for 
the draft army were first made up, 
that for New Hampshire was pro- 
portionately extremely low. This 
was due to the fact that the National 
Guard had already been recruited to 
war strength and the quota of the 
regular army remaining unfilled was 
small. When the time came to add to 
the armed forces by a selective pro- 
cess the execution of the selective 
service act was entrusted by the war 
department to civilian boards. In the 
state of New Hampshire sixteen such 
boards exist with the right of appeal 
against the decisions of these boards 
to a district board which is composed 
of civilians. The district board has 
its headquarters in the state house, 
in order to have ready access to the 
offices of the Adjutant General and 
the Governor. Already the state has 
given 3,500 soldiers to the country 
through the operation of these boards 
and the department of war has ex- 
pressed the belief that the results ob- 
tained by the civilians who are mem- 
bers of the boards are eminently 
satisfactory. So successful has this 
work been that the administration of 
the selective service act will continue 
to be in the hands of civilians during 
the remaining period when it will be 
necessary for the country to increase 
or maintain its. armed forces. The 
only military man in the state con- 
nected with the whole undertaking of 
securing troops according to the se- 
lective process is the adjutant general. 
Otherwise the matter has been en- 
tirely assigned to civilians. Instruc- 
tion on matters of mobilization, se- 
lection, qualification, regulation and 
assignment of quotas come to the 
governor, who transmits them to the 
Local and District Boards. The ad- 
jutant general is the disbursing officer 
of the state, under the Selective 
Service Law, and is the source of 
information as to the application of 
the Selective Service Regulations. 
The regular navy and army recruiting 
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stations are still in operation and are 
now rapidly getting recruits for these 
two branches of the service. 

Early in the year 1917 the Council 
of National Defense in Washing- 
ton appointed a committee of ten 
women to organize the war work that 
might be performed by the women of 
the country. A committee of women 
has been appointed in every state in 
the union for the purpose of lining up 
each state with every other state and 
of dealing with problems that are 
somewhat local. In the state of New 
Hampshire a committee of women 
also exists in each town. The town 
units receive suggestions from the 
state committee and the state com- 
mittee in turn receives suggestions 
from the national committee. The 
national committee is in close contact 
with the Council of National De- 
fense and with the federal depart- 
ments charged with the responsibility 
of superintending the preparations for 
war. The woman’s committee has 
been instrumental in securing signa- 
tures to the Hoover pledge, in teach- 
ing thrift to the housewives of the 
state, in conducting lectures and in- 
structions in conservation and sub- 
stitution of foods and in t' e broadest 
manner of inducing women to per- 
form all the varied services that 
women may render. As an example, 
a committee of women obtained sub- 
scriptions to the second Liberty loan 
amounting to more than $3,000,000. 
The work performed by women in the 
Red Cross organization is quite inde- 
pendent of that of the woman’s com- 
mittee and it is quite possible that 
the Red Cross organization would 
have been fully as successful as it has 
been if the woman’s committee had 
not been formed, but one is tempted 
to believ> that the existence of a vig- 
orous Red Cross movement was of 
value in enlistinz sympathy for the 
formation of the woman’s committee 
and it may well be that he new ac- 
tivities of women gave an impetus to 
the work of the Red Cross. 

The Committee on Public Safety 
has undertaken to supply to the 
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state information upon war activi- 
ties, regulations and the duties of 
citizens, and to inspire the citizens 
to a sense of their responsibility for 
the earnest prosecution of the war. 
To accomplish these things two organ- 
izations have been effected: a Speak- 
ers’ Bureau, which has a list of about 
one hundred and fifty of the best 
speakers of the state, who have vol- 
unteered to speak at public meetings 
in any part of the state to which 
they may be called; the four-minute 
men, who have confined their activi- 
ties to delivering four-minute speeches 
in the local theaters and moving 
picture houses. A plan is now con- 
templated whereby the operations 
of the four-minute men will be in- 
creased to such an extent that 
these short addresses may be de- 
livered in meetings of all kinds 
wherever groups of persons congre- 
gate. For the same general purpose 
a War Conference was held in Concord 
on May 9, at which speakers of 
national reputation from Washington 
were present to give both information 
and inspiration to the war workers of 
the state. The State Conference has 
been followed by local meetings in 
many towns, to which the members of 
the Speakers’ Bureau have carried 
the messages they themselves re- 
ceived from the speakers at the War 
Conference. Soldiers who have re- 
turned from the front, belonging 
either to our own army or to those of 
our allies, have added materially to 
the inspiration of these meetings. 
Somewhaé recently a new sub-com- 
mittee has been established by the 
Committee on Public Safety to deal 
with Americanization. A realization 
of the lack of unity now existing in 
the country, due to a failure on the 
part of Americans to assimilate prop- 
erly the millions of foreigners who 
have come to our country to live, has 
‘made it inevitable that we should 
either definitely undertake to instruct 
those who come to us in American 
ideals, American sympathies and 
American ways, or give up forever 
the idea of a unified national spirit. 
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The immediate means to be adopted 
in this movement consists in the effort 
to make English the universal lan- 
guage of the country. It is proposed 
that this be accomplished by means of 
evening schools, by assistance of 
officers of industrial plants, and by 
various voluntary organizations deal- 
ing with questions of sanitation, 
child welfare, and other topics of 
philanthropic or uplifting nature. 

A state director of the National 
War Savings Committee has been ap- 
pointed, who in turn has chosen a 
representative in each town and city 
in the state to engage in the sale of 
United States Thrift Stamps. The 
sale of stamps in New Hampshire has 
progressed fairly satisfactorily so that 
at the present time the per capita 
purchase amounts to about $2.00. 
In this respect New Hampshire has 
done as well as the majority of the 
eastern states but has fallen far be- 
hind the western states. Attention 
is now being seriously given to the 
formation of War Savings Societies, 
each composed of a small number of 
persons who form a natural group. 
Societies are established in stores, 
factories, schools, city blocks, lodges 
and other organizations that might 
properly be formed into units. In this 
way it is anticipated that the sale will 
soon be greatly increased. 

At the request of the Federal 
Department of Labor, a state di- 
rector of the United States Public 
Service Reserve has been appointed, 
to whom has been given the task of 
enrolling men of the state engaged in 
many different occupations who were 
willing to engage in work useful to the 
government in its war activities. 
Up to the present time the chief task 
of the state director has been that of 
procuring the enrollments of 1,698 
men for work in shipyards. In ad- 
dition to this there have been re- 
quests for smaller assignments in 
various organizations, either military 
or civil. New Hampshire has been 
asked to furnish a few men to engage 
in tank service; others to enter the 
railway unit; others to enter the 
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ordnance department for specified 
technical employment. In securing 
enrollments and in locating New 
Hampshire men, the State Depart- 
ment of Labor has given most valu- 
able and hearty aid to the state 
director. 

Two other movements lately in- 
stituted may here be mentioned. A 
sub-committee on research has been 
appointed, to which has been as- 
signed by the federal government the 
duty of discovering methods whereby 
the waste products from industrial 
plants in the state may be utilized. 
In many instances this may involve 
investigation lasting many months. 
The manufacturers of the state have 
shown a very hearty sympathy with 
the movement and are codperating 
with the sub-committee in a most 
effective manner. 

The second of these two movements 
is that relating to the preservation 
of the health and life of children. 
It has been realized that all the bel- 
ligerent countries must devote more 
serious attention than they have done 
in the past to improving conditions 
surrounding childhood in order that a 
larger percentage than heretofore of 
children may grow into vigorous 
manhood and womanhood. This has 
become necessary in order that the 
loss of life and inefficiency on the 
part of those of our men who have 
gone to the front may be replaced. 
This movement is under the direction 
of the woman’s committee, with the 
advice and assistance of the Commit- 
tee on Medicine, a sub-committee of 
the Committee on Public Safety. 

The wide range of subjects dis- 
cussed and acted upon by the execu- 
tive committee of the Committee on 
Public Safety shows evidence of the 
great number of topics that must be 
treated in the state’s preparation for 
war. Among the topics treated by the 
committee are daylight conservation, 
universal military training, geologi- 
cal survey of the state, boys’ working 
reserve, national prohibition, fuel, 
training camp activities, war econ- 
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omy, industrial safety, Hoover pledge 
cards, research in natural and applied 
science, storage facilities, four-min- 
ute men, public information, safe- 
guarding the civil rights of soldiers 
and sailors, adjustment of labor dis- 
putes, economy in Christmas giving, 
and military record of New Hampshire 
men employment exchange system. 

The attempt is being made to com- 
pile a record of all New Hampshire 
men who have entered the military or 
naval service of the country during the 
war. Card catalogues made in tripli- 
cate are being kept of all the men who 
have enlisted or who have been taken 
under the selective service act. This 
is no small task today, since there is 
no New Hampshire regiment and no 
New Hampshire unit of any kind. 
The men of each state who are serv- 
ing under the colors are today scat- 
tered in all kinds of units, singly or in 
small groups from Texas to eastern 
France. There is no group anywhere 
that bears the name of New Hamp- 
shire. For this reason the list of New 
Hampshire men in the service is not 
to be found officially, in any office of 
the war department. It was thought 
advisable, therefore, that the office of 
the Committee on Public Safety un- 
dertake to compile the complete his- 
tory of each man while he is in the 
service. For a knowledge of the facts 
the office is dependent upon the vol- 
untary efforts of the local historians 
in each town of the state and this 
work is progressing in a most satis- 
factory manner. Eventually it is ex- 
pected that all of the records of either 
state committees or local committees 
will be deposited in the central office 
and be available hereafter as a part of 
the state records of the history of the 
war. 

At the end of May, 1918, there 
were approximately 12,000 New 
Hampshire men in the servicé. Dur- 
ing the month of May alone nearly 
2,000 entered the National Army or 
the various sections of the military 
or naval forces to which enlistment is 
still open. 











THE PASSING OF THE OLD RED 
SCHOOLHOUSE 


By Francis A. Corey 


A New Englander, coming back to 
his native heath, after years of ab- 
sence, misses an ancient landmark 
that was very dear to his heart—the 
old red schoolhouse. Gone, almost 
altogether, are the squat, one-storied 
buildings that once upon a _ time 
crowned the hills and dotted the val- 
leys. The inexorable years have seen 
them vanish one by one. Their pass- 
ing was inevitable. They had served 
their purpose—served it wonderfully 
well all things considered. But needs 
and conditions changed. With the 
country’s growth in wealth and cul- 
ture old things naturally gave way to 
the new order. An ebb-tide struck 
the hill regions; the boys and girls 
were absorbed by the town schools 
with their superior advantages. And 
thus has it come about that our eyes 
rest sadly upon waste places where 
hardly a vestige remains of the struc- 
tures that glorified them in days 
gone by. 

Not that the old red schoolhouse 
was ever a thing of beauty. Grim and 
unlovely of architecture, without a 
line of symmetry or a redeeming 
grace, it stood, as a rule, at the fork 
of the road in a pasture-clearing where 
the soil was too stony and arid to 
warrant tillage. In summer no flow- 
ers bloomed about the door, no em- 
bowering trees drooped sheltering 
boughs over its lowly roof. The front 
yard, more often than otherwise, was 
a hopeless tangle of trampled grass. 
. If a few scattering hemlocks, or a 
thicket of spruces, had been left to 
break the cruel force of the winter 
wind, it was more by accident than 
design. Solitary and alone, it lifted 


weather-scarred walls, growing a little 
grayer and a little grimmer with every 
passing year. 

Within it had something of the 
austerity and frugal quality of the 
exterior. A long, narrow entry ex- 
tended the width of the building, at 
the remote end of which was piled in 
orderly fashion the winter’s supply 
of seasoned wood. Stout hooks gar- 
nished either side, where the boys and 
girls hung caps and sunbonnets in 
summer and a multitude of warm 
wraps in winter. In _ well-ordered 
schoolhouses there was usually a shelf 
or two that afforded convenient stor- 
age for dinner-pails. But woe to one 
who made use of these receptacles in 
zero weather! Ali too frequently the 
toothsome contents of the pails con- 
gealed into a solid mass that must, 
perforce, be thawed at the box stove, 
a slow and trying process when the 
victim, as was usually the case, 
chanced to be a hungry boy. 

Schoolrooms everywhere bore a 
likeness to each other, as if all had 
been run in the same mold. It would 
be hard to imagine anything more 
dreary and uncomfortable. Invaria- 
bly there was a raised platform for the 
teacher’s desk. From this coign of 
advantage an absolute monarch ruled 
a little kingdom of submissive sub- 
jects. A “recitation bench” ex- 
tended along either wall. Desks for 
the pupils were graded back to the 
rear of the room where sat the older 
boys and girls—wisely separated by 
a dividing aisle! The ‘‘tots,’’—for 
the country school was always made 
up of assorted sizes—occupied the 
low front seats where they were di- 
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rectly under the teacher’s eye. The 
schoolroom furnishings were exceed- 
ingly primitive. Webster’s Una- 
bridged held the place of honor on the 
teacher’s desk beside a globe that 
could be made to revolve. A few 
maps adorned the whitewashed walls 
and a blackboard was very much in 
evidence. The windows—invariably 
six in number—were so high up that 
such tantalyzing glimpses as the boys 
and girls got of the world outside con- 
sisted wholly of clouds and sky. 

Not an alluring picture. But, ah 
me! what delightful memories throng 
upon one when an idle hour is given 
over to retrospection! And some not 
so pleasant if the truth must be told! 
However far away the days of our 
youth, the scenes and incidents of that 
happy-go-lucky time never lose their 
charm and vividness. We see again 
the tumultuous rush for places at the 
tap of the bell—maybe we are among 
the boisterous boys crowding upon 
each other’s heels. And how quickly 
hushed are the noisy play and shouts 
of laughter! As the real work of the 
day begins the schoolroom takes on 
an air of chastened sobriety with a 
suddenness truly amazing. Even the 
youngest child, as he settles into his 
place, bears upon his shoulders the 
burden of a responsibility that he 
assumes with surprising grace and 
dignity. 

One is forced to the conviction that 
the New Englander of fifty years ago 
had less of initiative than his descend- 
ant of today. Or, possibly, he was 
more hampered by custom and tradi- 
tion, in spite of the fact that the 
country was ridiculously young and 
history had hardly begun. Be that as 
it may, an unwritten law, seldom 
deviated from in the slightest particu- 
lar, governed the exercises of the old- 
time school. A chapter in the New 
Testament immediately followed roll- 
call. Afterward came the reading les- 
sons and the classes in arithmetic. 
How exasperating most of us found 
those intricate problems in ‘Col- 
burn’s!”’ ‘“Adams’s Arithmetic” was 
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a blessed deliverance, for slate and 
pencil were now permissible and one 
was spared headaches and heartaches 
—the inevitable result of having to 
struggle through bewildering mental 
calculations where the important 
points had a maddening habit of 
slipping hopelessly away before they 
could be fully grasped and assimilated. 

Always a ripple of interest ran 
through the school when the infant 
class was summoned to the teacher’s 
knee. And this was not wholly be- 
cause the cherub age has an appealing 
charm to which young and old are 
alike susceptible. The most unex- 
pected things were liable to happen, 
and the older pupils, having this pos- 
sibility in mind, kept one ear ‘‘cocked”’ 
while industriously studying their 
lessons. One memory is of a very 
small toddler who, on being asked to 
give the name of the letter “w,” 
answered that he did not know. 
“Double you,” prompted the teacher. 
The little fellow, who had _ been 
closely following the point of the 
teacher’s pencil, looked up with a 
brightened face. ‘“‘Ain’t it double 
mother, too?” he asked. Such art- 
lessness provokes a smile; and yet the 
incident has another side than the 
humorous—it goes to show the innate 
loyalty and devotion of the American 
boy. 

The morning session closed with 
the spelling classes, usually half a 
dozenin number. There was a “noon- 
ing” lasting an hour—a gay and fes- 
tive time to which both boys and 
girls, especially those living far enough 
away to bring their dinner, looked 
forward expectantly. For a hilarious 
sixty minutes, wild and unearthly 
sounds echoed within the four walls of 
the schoolroom. A chance passerby 
well might have concluded that a 
band of hostile Indians had come sud- 
denly from out the forest, and a 
massacre, terrible as those of the 
early days, was being there enacted. 
But, punctually at one o’clock the 
tinkle of the bell called lads and 
lassies to their places—with never a 
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scalp missing! Then there would be 
more reading, beginning this time 
with ‘Hilliard’s Fifth.”” Our fathers 
and grandfathers had profound faith 
in the helpfulness of this exercise. 
But what a farce it became when the 
teacher was incompetent or indifferent 
and permitted a monotonous, sing- 
song tone that robbed the exquisite 
thoughts of poet and essayist of all 
beauty and dignity! 

Geography and grammar belonged 
by divine right in the curriculum for 
afternoon. Map-drawing from mem- 
ory was one of the strenuous tasks of 
this particular time of day—and yet 
not so strenuous if one had the out- 
lines well in mind, for rivers were 
merely represented by sinuous lines 
and mountains by short, parallel 
scratches curiously suggestive of the 
vertebrae of the horned pout. Gram- 
mar, to the majority of boys and 
girls, was a study without a redeem- 
ing feature. Stumblingly and halt- 
ingly the class went through the 
ordeal of ‘‘parsing.”” ‘‘Paradise Lost,”’ 
and Young’s “ Night Thoughts,” wells 
of English undefiled, were invariably 
chosen for this purpose. Indeed, in 
those grandiloquent days, the modern 
classics were regarded with something 
akin to contempt. The inevitable 
reaction may be one reason why the 
poems mentioned are now solittle read. 

Afternoon was likewise the pre- 
ferred time for history. It is singular 
how religiously our forefathers rele- 
gated the “lighter” studies to. the 
latter half of the school day. Mathe- 
matics were good discipline of a morn- 
ing when the rough edges of one’s 
thinking needed the wholesome fric- 
tion of “sums and figures”; but the 
chastened atmosphere of afternoon 
was accounted the only fitting time 
for the so-called ornamental branches; 
and there was something almost sac- 
ramental in the strictness with which 
‘ this order was adhered to. 

Shortly before four o’clock the 
various spelling classes again had the 
floor. And thus ended the lessons of 
the day. 
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Occasionally the monotony would 
be broken by a diversion of some sort. 
With what delight were such occa- 
sions hailed! The simplest humorous 
incident sufficed to set the whole 
school in a roar. An instance comes 
to mind at this moment. The class in 
history was reciting, the subject being 
the North American Indians. The 
question was asked if any member of 
the class had ever seen a tomahawk. 
Five-year-old Benny, sitting on a 
near-by bench, drinking everything 
in, eagerly raised his hand. 

“Well, Benny, what is it?’ the 
teacher paused in the lesson to ask. 

“Please, teacher, I never see a 
tomahawk,” quavered Benny, “but 
I’ve seen a hen hawk.”’ 

Many were the devices to which 
the old-time teacher resorted to keep 
all the cogs running smoothly. A 
story is told of a famous old school- 
master in the day of the open fire- 
place. The youngest lad was getting 
restless, so the master set him down 
at a mouse-hole in the brick hearth 
and gave him the tongs, bidding him 
keep a sharp lookout and catch the 
mouse living down below. For a 
time perfect quiet reigned in the 
neighborhood of the fireplace and the 
master had momentarily forgotten 
the small boy on guard when a shrill 
little voice piped triumphantly,— 

“Dosh! I dot him!’ 

And he held up a struggling mouse 
firmly imprisoned in the tongs. 

Two hours out of every week were 
given over to the noble art of pen- 
manship. The pot-hook and tram- 
mel stage well passed, learning to 
write was regarded a pleasing diver- 
sion rather than a hard-and-fast task. 
And then what wise and wonderful 
precepts headed the pages of the copy- 
book! When these had been repro- 
duced twenty times over with pains- 
taking care, a faint comprehension of 
their beauty and wisdom naturally 
filtered through the outer crust of 
heedlessness and found lodgment in 
the youthful mind. Saints and solons 
were the legitimate outcome; but 
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alas! human nature is pretty much 
the same, whether in adult or child. 

The older boys and girls were re- 
quired, every alternate week, to 
“speak pieces”’ or write compositions. 
At such times life seemed hardly 
worth living. The girls hunted wildly 
for subjects that had not been worn 
threadbare from frequent use. The 
boys wrestled and perspired; and yet 
they had rather the best of it. If 
nothing better turned up, they could 
fall back upon Hamlet’s soliloquy, or 
“Old Ironsides,”’ or “The Sailor Boy’s 
Dream.” And this was what usually 
happened. Sometimes a _ venture- 
some girl would give a ‘“‘recitation”’; 
but composition-writing was consid- 
ered her especial province, the one 
thing in which she could outstrip the 
boys. If a poetical effusion was born 
of much travail, the writer became 
the envy of less gifted classmates and 
was straightway exalted to a place of 
honor. 

One rarely hears, nowadays, of the 
revival of anything so archaic as the 
old-fashioned spelling-school. Indeed 
we have well-nigh forgotten how to 
spell. In the hurry and bustle of 
modern life we have fallen into the 
pernicious habit of making elemen- 
tary sounds do most of our oral work; 
and frequent apostrophes mark elis- 
ions on the written page. Already it 
seems a long way back to the day 
when spelling was accounted one of 
the. accomplishments. Every one 
could not attain to the same degree of 
proficiency—there are born spellers as 
truly as there are born poets—but the 
noble art was taught with scrupulous 
fidelity. Even a cursory examination 
of present day business letters—and 
other correspondence for that matter 
—brings a sigh for the more abundant 
leisure when things were done thor- 
oughly and well. In the early nine- 
teenth century a redundant letter was 
rarely found in a word, and it was just 
as unusual for one to be left out. 
Little is thought of such carelessness 
nowadays, although the meaning’ is 
ofttimes radically changed. To quote 
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an actual occurrence: Not so very 
long ago a certain business firm sent 
to the manufacturer a rush order for 
a bicycle ‘‘for a tall young lady to be 
stripped and painted yellow!” 

When spelling-schools flourished 
the simple life was at its best. The 
thousand and one interests and diver- 
sions of the present day had not been 
evolved from man’s fertile brain. 
Every country school held one or 
more of these contests during the win- 
ter term, to which all near-by schools 
were invited. Sides were chosen and 
the battle began. Great was the re- 
joicing of the school whose “crack” 
speller, usually a girl, spelled every- 
body down! This was rarely accom- 
plished, however, before the North 
American Spelling-Book had _ been 
gone through from cover to cover, 
foreign quotations, abbreviations and 
all! 

The last afternoon of the school 
term was usually a festive occasion. 
In summer nimble fingers decorated 
the bare walls with wild flowers and 
graceful festoons of plaited oak leaves; 
in winter resort was had to trailing 
evergreen and hemlock boughs. It 
was all very crude, and yet a little 
pathetic when one considers what was 
behind these poor attempts at decora- 
tion. A goodly number of visitors, 
mostly the mothers clad in their best 
alpaca gowns, usually straggled in, 
looking worried and anxious, uncer- 
tain whether their offspring would 
acquit themselves well or ill. It must 
be conceded that they were rarely put 
to the blush while the lessons in re- 
view went on. The decisive test came 
with the dialogues and recitations 
that made up the greater part of the 
afternoon’s ‘‘entertainment.” Inva- 
riably there would be choking, halting, 
stammering—ofttimes a premature 
and ignominious retreat wholly inex- 
plicable to the mortified parent after 
the evenings and the mornings she 
had stood with both hands in soapy 
dishwater, the book propped open be- 
side her, hearing that particular 
“piece”? rehearsed. She might have 
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done some judicious prompting, but 
that would have been out of place in 
the schoolroom. Etiquette must be 
observed though the heavens fell. 

The “committee man”’ was always 
in evidence, and closed the exercises 
with eulogistic “remarks.” The 
writer vividly recalls one of these 
dignitaries—a _ stalky, clean-shaven 
man in bright blue broadcloth and 
glittering brass buttons, the bravery 
of which made a profound impression 
on his youthful mind. That blue suit 
must have been made of good mate- 
rial, for it survived the writer’s gen- 
eration in all its pristine splendor. 
Sometimes, to the unbounded disgust 
of squirming martyrs, the minister 
and the doctor came also; then there 
would be three long and tiresome 
speeches instead of one. 

The boys and girls of the red school- 
house were not without their simple 
pleasures. In hours of relaxation old- 
fashioned games were played with a 
vigor and zest quite amazing to one 
who had witnessed the languid lolling 
over desks during the school session. 
In summer there were May parties 
and picnics and long rambles in the 
woods in search of wild flowers. In 
winter skating, coasting and snow- 
balling were sources of never-failing 
delight. Taken all in all, it was a gay 
and joyous time and brought such 
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rapture to the youthful heart as chil- 
dren of the present day, surfeited 
with pleasures, never know. 

Yes, the old red schoolhouse that 
crowned the heights or hid in half- 
forgotten byways, is passing never to 
return. Now and then, as we journey 
through the almost deserted hill- 
country, a turn in the road brings into 
view the sagging roof, then the many- 
paned windows, of one that has out- 
its kind. Sudden moisture 
comes into the eyes, the heart quick- 
ens a beat; there is an impulse to 
take off one’s hat to it. It is deserv- 
ing of reverence in its decay. The 
greatest of the world’s thinkers, schol- 
ars, philanthropists and merchant 
princes were nursed in just such crude 
and humble cradles. Grander struc- 
tures have since arisen in the scattered 
villages—more up-to-date methods 
have superseded the customs of that 
by-gone time. “Forward” is the 
rallying cry the world over. And that 
means constant change and readjust- 
ment. But let honor be given where 
honor is due. Only those who have 
left behind the morning of life and are 
facing evening and the sunset, can 
fully appreciate the debt we owe as 
individuals and as a nation to the 
little red schoolhouse of our fathers. 
Long may it be held in loving and 
grateful remembrance. 





THE HARP 


(Translated from the Spanish of Gustavo Adolfo Becquer by Lawrence C. Woodman) 


In a dark corner, 


Forgotten perhaps by its master, 
Strangely silent till covered with dust, 
Is seen a harp. 


How many notes in its strings, 

Like birds in branches, are sleeping!— 

Asleep, but awaiting the hand of snow 
That’s coming to call them forth! 


And how many times does genius 

Thus sleep in the depths of the soul!— 

Awaiting a voice like that which woke Lazarus: 
‘Arise and fare ye forth!” 








JOHN MASON’S THREE GREAT HOUSES 


By J. M. Moses 


“Great House’? was a term used 
for the manor house of an English 
manorial estate, on which the ten- 
antry lived in small houses, the 
landlord in a larger one. It was 
applied by the settlers of New 
Hampshire to each of the three main 
buildings of the three Masonian 
plantations on the  Piscataqua. 
These plantations, as named by 
John Mason and others in a letter of 
December 5, 1632, to Ambrose Gib- 
bons, were ‘‘ Pascattaway’”’ (Odiorme’s 
Point), “‘Strawberry-bancke” (Ports- 
mouth), and  ‘‘Newichwannick’’ 
(South Berwick). The letter, which 
did not reach Gibbons till the fol- 
lowing June, assigned the houses at 
these places respectively to the care 
of ‘“‘ Mr. Godfrie,” ‘“‘ Mr. Wannerton,”’ 
and Ambrose Gibbons. 

Replying, July 13, 1633, probably 
after Godfrey had left, Gibbons 
wrote, “‘“Mr. Wanerton hath charge 
of the house at Pascatawa, and hath 
with him William Cooper, Rafe Gee, 
Roger Knight and his wife, William 
Dermit and one boy. For your 
house at Newichwannicke, I, seeing 
the necessity, will doe the best I can 
there and elsewhere for you until I 
hear from you againe.” He did not 
mention Strawberry Bank. 

It is to be noted that for the Ma- 
sonians the mouth of the Piscataqua 
was at Little Harbor. Its channel 
was perhaps safer for small craft. 
Here, on Odiorne’s Point, was their 
capital, ‘‘Pascattaway,”’ where, in 
a “‘strange and large house” (Maver- 
ick), dwelt their governor, Walter 
Neale, till called home for consulta- 
tion in the summer of 1633. He was 
lord of the enterprise, the only man 
empowered to grant land, though 


Gibbons was the chief business man. 
For three years Neale represented 
Gorges for Maine, as well as Mason 
for New Hampshire. Their plan for 
their new country was that of a land- 
holding aristecracy, with subject ten- 
antry, as in. England. 

John Mason died in December, 
1635. His heirs neglected, and soon 
abandoned his plantations on the 
Piscataqua. With the assumption of 
jurisdiction by Massachusetts, in 
1641, Strawberry Bank was adopted 
as the seat of government and center 
of business, while Odiorne’s Point 
was left an isolated tract with few 
people. The manorial system of land 
tenure so completely disappeared 
that by March 30, 1660, Joseph 
Mason, in a deed of that date, 
thought it necessary to recite that 
“Capt. Jno Mason of London gent. 
was at his death seazed & posest of 
Certaine Land at piscataway in New- 
England as namely the great house 
upland & marishes nere unto it ad- 
joyneing in the River of piscataq, & 
that the said Mason had in his life time 


‘many servants & Stockes of Cattle 


upon the premisses, did Intrust one 
Ralph Gee a servant of his more 
Pticuler to looke unto the said Cattle 
& did furnish him with a plantation 
neere adjoyneing upon the same lands 
to him belonging for the better Pform- 
ing of his trust,” ete. 

The deed goes on to say that Gee 
died in 1645, leaving “his house & 
grownd & Small Stock upon it,” but 
insolvently indebted to William 
Seavey, who was appointed adminis- 
trator “‘to receive all & pay him selfe, 
which he hath sithence done,’’ ete. 
The deed does not convey the property, 
as Seavey was already in possession of 
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it, but acquits him of all claim by 
Mason’s estate “‘to the said plantacon 
of house upland & marshes” of 
Ralph Gee. 

Everything about this deed sug- 
gests that the “‘Great House” men- 
tioned was that on Odiorne’s Point, 
where Joseph Mason was probably 
living. (See Granite MOonruLy, 
Vol. 48, page 171.) Seavey in 1646 
was just west of Odiorne’s Point and 
south of Sherburne’s Creek. (See 
N. H. Genealogical Record, Vol. 1, 
page 4.) In 1660 he had only twelve 
acres in possession, probably the Gee 
land. 

There is a deposition of May 10, 
1699, by Christopher Palmer, aged 
about seventy-three, that ‘‘Mr. Gee 
and severall other men whose names I 
do not remember lived at little har- 
bour and that they were reported to be 
agents & servants to Capt. John Mason 
deceased and had an house at little har- 
bour aforesaid called Randezvouz and 
that they had in their possession 
severall head of diverse Sorts of cat- 
tell which were reported to belong 
unto Said Capt. Mason.” (Court 
Files, No. 25802.) 

The first manor houses were doubt- 
less built mainly of logs, though that 
on Odiorne’s Point, built by David 
Thompson in 1623, seems to have 
been partly of stone. (For accounts 
of it, see the first chapter of the 
History of Rye, Jenness’ First Plant- 
ing of New Hampshire, also Old 
Eliot, Vol. 9, page 176.) It was a 
large cabin, or small hall, of one room 
on the first floor, with an immense 
chimney in the west end. The others 
were probably like it. Whether or 
not it was ever called Mason Hall, it 
can be said that it resembled the 
primitive hall of the chief, of earlier 
times in England. 

Of one built ten years later, near 
Cape Elizabeth, by John Winter, a 
description written by him has been 
preserved. He wrote “I have built 
a house here at Richmond Island 
that is 40 feet in length, and 18 feet 
broad, within the sides, besides the 


chimney; and the chimney is large, 
with an oven in each end of him. 
And he is so that we can place a 
kettle within the mantle piece. We 
can brew and bake and boil our kettle 
within him, all at once within him, 
and with the help of another house 
that I have built under the side of our 
house, where we set our sieves and 
mill and mortar in, to break our corn 
and malt, and to dress our meal in. 

“T have two chambers in him, and 
all our men lies in one of them. 
Every man hath his close boarded 
cabin [bunk], and I have room enough 
to make a dozen close boarded cabins 
more, if I have need of them; and 
in the other chamber I have room to 
put the ship sails into, and allow dry 
goods which is in casks; and I have a 
store house in him that will hold 18 
or 20 tuns of casks underneath. Also 
underneath I have a kitchen for our 
men to set and drink in, and a stew- 
ard’s room that will hold two tuns of 
casks, which we put our bread and 
beer into. And every one of these 
rooms is closed with locks and keys 
unto them.” 

The Odiorne’s Point plantation 
had, besides agriculture, a fishing and 
fish-drying industry, which was ex- 
pected to yield profit. It was dis- 
appointing in that, but furnished an 
important part of the sustenance of 
the settlers. 

The plantation at South Berwick 
was the most important. It had, be- 
sides the farm, a sawmill at Great 
Works, and a trading post for the 


Indians, which was so well patronized | 


that Gibbons sometimes had to en- 
tertain one hundred of them at one 
time. July 13, 1633 he wrote that 
his family consisted of himself, wife 
and child and four men, Charles 
Knell, Thomas Clarke, Stephen Kid- 
der and Thomas Crockett, and that 
he was far from neighbors. August 6, 
1634 he wrote Mason, ‘‘ Your car- 
penters are with me, and I will 
further them the best I can.” 
Continuing, he wrote, “You have 
heare at the great house 9 cowes, 1 


wot 


ek ae eo er 
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Bull, 4 Calves of last year and 9 of 
this year; they prove very well,” 
etc. Healsospoke of goats, and boards 
from the mill. This great house 


stood opposite the site of the later. 


house of Temple Knight. In the 
same letter he recommended sending 
more cows, adding, ‘‘A good husband 
with his wife to tend the cattle and 
to make the butter and cheese will be 
profitable; for maides, they are soon 
gone in this country.”’ There were 
marriageable men neighbors by this 
time. 

This plantation was the busiest, 
and the most profitable to the pro- 
prietors, for the trade in peltry 
yielded considerable returns. It was 
afterwards claimed that Mason had 
made most of his expenditure in 
Maine. But it was short lived. By 
May 25, 1640, Gibbons was down in 
Portsmouth, where he was assistant 
‘governor and a signer of the glebe 
grant. Humphrey Chadbourne is 
said to have succeeded him at South 
Berwick, but not for long. By 1645 
the buildings were burned and the 
estate completely wrecked. Mean- 
while Thomas Gorges had assumed 
the governorship of Maine, living 
1640-1643 at Gorgeana (York), and 
Maine was referred to as the Province. 

The plantation at Strawberry Bank 
could hardly have been more than 
agricultural. Its great house, built 
in 1631, is said to have stood at the 
corner of Court and Water streets. 
It was first occupied by Thomas 
Warnerton, who went to Pascattaway 
in 1633, but perhaps returned. 

Reference is made to this great 
house in the town records of August 
15, 1646, when John Pickering was 
to have four acres of “salt marsh at 
the great house adjouninge to the 
great paund [South Mill pond] in 
the south side.” (N. H. Genealogical 
Record, Vol. 1, page 3.) Under the 
Massachusetts jurisdiction John and 
Richard Cutt took possession of this 
building and claimed to own it. 
Richard Leader had it in 1653, when 
Joseph Mason probably had the 
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Odiorne’s Point house, and grants of 
land were made to both. (N. H. 
Genealogical Record, Vol. 1, page 9.) 
The south end of it, with the chim- 
ney, was standing in 1700. 

Rev. E. 8. Stackpole’s History of 
New Hampshire, Appendix A, pp. 
373-376, gives an account of the suc- 
cessive ownership of this house, end- 
ing with a denial, against high author- 
ity, that the house of Odiorne’s 
Point was ever called a great house. 

It would be strange if that house 
alone of the three, the first built, and 
the residence of the first governor, 
was never called a great house 
(though called a large one). I am 
convinced that it was so-called in at 
least one record that still exists. 

June 5, 1643 a ferry was granted by 
the court to Henry Sherburne from 
“the great house’ to Strawberry 
Bank and three other places. (See 
GRANITE Montuuy, Vol. 48, page 
167.) Plainly this great house was 
not at Strawberry Bank. The fares 
show that it could not have been at 
South Berwick. For single pas- 
sengers they were six pense to Straw- 
berry Bank, twelve pence to “the 
Province” (Maine), two pence to 
Great Island (Newcastle), and two 
pence to ‘‘Rowes.” In my article 
on Sanders Point (GRANITE MONTHLY 
Vol. 48, page 167), I tried to solve 
the problem mathematically, as- 
suming that the fares corresponded 
to the distances, with the result of 
placing the starting-point on Sanders 
Point or Blunt’s Island. . 

This grant of a ferry may be com- 
pared with two other grants of fer- 
ries; that to James Johnson, October 
6, 1649, from Odiorne’s Point (Gran- 
ITE Monruty, Vol. 48, page 170), 
and that to William Hilton, June 26, 
1648, from Kittery Point (N. E. 
Register, Jan., 1917). Fares were 
not determined wholly by distances; 
other elements of difficulty were con- 
sidered. Something extra was al- 
lowed for crossing the main river, prob- 
ably owing to the tide. The fare al- 
lowed to Henry Sherburne and James 
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Johnson agree for trips to Newcastle 
and Maine. Johnson was allowed 
twice as much for rowing to Straw- 
berry Bank, and the ferry to Henry 
Sherburne’s seems to have made that 
to Rowe’s unnecessary. Perhaps 
Rowe’s was then on Sanders Point, 
where it could be reached by land 
from Sherburne’s. 

On the whole I am convinced that 
Henry Sherburne’s ferry started from 
the great house on Odiorne’s Point, 
as claimed by the History of Rye 
(page 71). It is not unlikely that 
he and his father Gibbons were then 
living in this great house. Gibbons 
on coming to Portsmouth would have 
occupied some Masonian building, 
and this one was very near his land 
grant, on which Sherburne was settled 
three years later. Even if Sher- 
burne had settled there by 1643,-he 
would have been within shouting orsig- 
naling distance of Odiorne’s Point, and 
could have operated a ferry from there. 


I imagine this great house was 
granted by the Masonian heirs to 
Joseph Mason, their kinsman, in 
consideration of his coming here in 
his old age to care for their interests. 
They would surely have given him a 
tenement. The house at Strawberry 
Bank was otherwise occupied. I 
think he deeded the house July 21, 
1668 to James Randall. (GRANITE 
Monta cy, Vol. 48, page 171.) 

According to the historian Hub- 
bard, it had mostly disappeared by 
1680; only “the chimney and some 
part of the stone wall’ were then 
standing. Its position was across 
the road that has since been made 
down to the shore by the monument. 
The road here has been excavated, 
removing all traces of the building, 
except some of the foundation of the 
chimney, which can still be seen, and 
was seen by the Piscataqua pioneers, 
on their excursion to this region 
August 31, 1909. 





EVENTIDE 
By M. E. Nella 


I crossed the shallow river 

On a narrow, shaky trestle, 

To the grove of silvery poplars 
Near the ledge. 

An old boat lay at anchor, 

In the bend beyond the willows, 

And reed birds lightly poised 
Upon the edge. 


A sheen was on the water, 
And barn swallows skimmed across it; 
While pickerel leaped for flies 
Beneath the bridge. 
The whip-poor-wills were calling 
From tamarack and pine land, 
And nightingales gave answer 
From the ridge. 


I saw the moon rise slowly 

Above old Mount Monadnock, 

And tiny stars come gleaming 
Through the blue. 

I watched the twilight fading, 

The darkness creeping over— 

And with it came the screech-owls 
Weird “‘whoo-whoo.”’ 
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THE BATTLE OF CHELSEA CREEK* 


By Fred W. Lamb 


Upon the alarm of April 19, 1775, 
the patriots, as is well known, began 
to pour into Cambridge, Mass., from 
all the surrounding country. Among 
the patriot leaders who were the first 
to arrive was John Stark, from Derry- 
field, now Manchester, N. H. He 
was followed by a large number of his 
friends and neighbors from all over 
the southern part of New Hampshire. 
With these men he soon organized a 
regiment and was stationed at Med- 
ford, Mass. 

The headquarters of the British 
army, under General Gage, was lo- 
cated in Boston, Mass., and British 
troops were distributed at various 
points from Roxbury Neck to the 
foot of Hanover Street in Boston. A 
detached force of some three hundred 
men was about this time stationed at 
an outpost on Noddles Island (now 
East Boston), and formed the extreme 
right of the line. 

To keep up the enthusiasm of the 
patriots there were several expedi- 
tions projected by the leaders to seize 
the supplies of live stock and hay 
which had been gathered on the 
islands in Boston harbor by the 
British. One of these, and the most 
important, the never half-known 
battle of Chelsea Creek, occurred on 
the 27th of May, 1775, at which time 
quite an engagement was fought and 
won by the patriots. 

Colonel Stark was ordered by the 
Committee of Safety to take a detach- 
ment of some three hundred men and 
drive the cattle and sheep from Hogg 
and Noddles islands across Chelsea 
Creek, which could be forded at low 
water. 


__ * This article by Mr. Lamb was published 
in a pamphlet ten years ago, and is here pre- 
sented by the author’s permission. 


Accordingly, at eleven o’clock on 
the morning of the 27th of May, he 
started on his errand. 

The sheep on Breed’s Hill, Winthrop 
(then Hogg’s Island), were removed 
successfully, but when it came to cross- 
ing to East Boston (Noddles Island) 
for the cattle there, the outpost of 
British regulars, some fifty in number, 
which was later reinforced, stood their 
ground and opened fire by platoons, 
briskly, upon the embattled Yankees 
on the Chelsea side of the creek. 

The British Admiral, Samuel 
Graves, immediately sent a schooner 
and a sloop towing barges filled with 
soldiers up Chelsea Creek, intending 
to cut off the return of the patriots to 
the mainland from Hogg’s Island. 
The schooner was armed with four 
six-pounder cannon and the barges 
were provided with twelve swivels, 
but with all their banging away at the 
green hillsides of Chelsea (where 
round iron balls have been found 
quite frequently) none of the patriots 
were killed, while on the deck of the - 
armed schooner ran blood until it 
dripped out of the scuppers, according 
to a British letter home about the 
affair. 

A force of grenadiers was also sent 
to aid the British marine guard on 
Noddles Island, as stated before, and 
Colonel Stark was finally obliged to 
withdraw to Hogg’s Island, and then 
to the mainland, taking advantage of 
the ditches cut through the marshes, 
at the same time returning a hot fire, 
inflicting a heavy loss of killed and 
wounded on the enemy. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in carrying off the 
greater part of the live stock. 

The schooner continued to fire at 
the Americans after they had reached 
Chelsea Neck, but General Putnam, 
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who fortunately came up with rein- 
forcements, among whom was Joseph 
Warren, serving as a_ volunteer, 
opened a brisk fire in return. For 
the first. time in the American Revo- 
lution, artillery rumbled between 
Chelsea’s hedgerows, along with the 
marching hosts, or rather two little 
four-pounders commanded by Capt. 
Gideon (?) Foster. The Provincials 
now numbered in all about one thou- 
sand men, according to Hon. A. D. 
Bosson of Chelsea, Mass. 

All the afternoon the popping at 
the redcoats lasted, and at nine o’clock 
at night the impetuous Putnam began 
the work for a finish. Mounting his 
two cannon on a knoll near the river 
edge, backed by his whole force, as 
the becalmed British vessels ap- 
proached that point on their retreat, 
towed by the sailors and marines in 
the barges, all far and near shots 
from the shore, Putnam and his men 
waded out waist deep into the water 
and poured a fierce fire to kill into 
the vessels and boats with demands 
for surrender. It was too hot for the 
regulars. At eleven o’clock at night, 
abandoning their vessels, they sought 
safety in flight in the boats, and the 
enemy’s schooner was burned by 
pulling her ashore at the ferries and 
burying her up in heaps of hay, after 
removing from her decks four cannon, 
the sails from her masts and clothes 
and money from her cabin. In this 
way the schooner fell into the hands 
of the patriots with all her supplies, 
stores and equipments. 

As the Americans were all trained 
marksmen, the casualties among the 
British were many. The action at 
this point lasted from nine to eleven. 
The Americans had three or four 
wounded but none killed. The 
British loss was greatly exaggerated 
at the time. General Gage stated in 
his official report that ‘‘two men were 
killed and a few wounded.” The 


New Hampshire Gazette of June 2, 
1775, said that “’Tis said between 
two and three hundred marines and 
regulars were killed and wounded, and 
that a, place was dug in Boston 
twenty-five feet square to bury their 
dead.’ One man stated that he saw 
sixty-four dead men landed at Long 
Wharf from one boat. Edwin M. 
Bacon’s “‘ Historic Pilgrimages in New 
England” in an account of this en- 
gagement, says that “‘the Americans 
had four men wounded, while the 
British had twenty men killed and 
fifty wounded.” 

Gordon, in his “History of the 
American Revolution,” states that 
“at least two hundred British were 
either killed or wounded.” 

“Putnam,”’ Bacon says, “got the 
credit for this fight’’; and it is stated 
that the conduct of this affair in- 
fluenced the vote in the Continental 
Congress to make him a major-gen- 
eral. The schooner was named the 
Diana, and was commanded by Lieut. 
John Graves, a nephew of Admiral 
Samuel Graves. 

In the battle of Chelsea Creek, 
which opened so redly, our men fight- 
ing in the water with the shore rising 
behind them in the darkness, or stand- 
ing or lying on the higher land, could 
be but dimly seen, while themselves 
firing at figures clearly cut out against 
the surface of the water. 

Judge Bosson (of Chelsea), in his 
address delivered to the old Suffolk 
Chapter of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, two years ago, expresses 
his conviction that between two and 
three hundred of the British were killed 
and wounded. There is very little ot 
be found on record of this engagement 
in print, which should be accorded a 
place as the second battle of the 
Revolution, Lexington and Concord 
being the first actual clash of arms 
between the British and American 
troops. 
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EMMA GANNELL RUMFORD BURGUM 


By J . Elizabeth Hoyt Stevens 


Emma Gannell Rumford Burgum 
was born in London, April 20, 1826, 
daughter of Henry and Mary Grove 
Gannell and adopted by the Countess 
of Rumford while in London. 


In 1814 the Count died at Auteuil, 
near Paris. The Countess, who was 
at Havre, France, was informed of his 
death by Baron Delessert and di- 
rected to come to Auteuil for the 

















Emma Gannell Rumford Burgum 


Count Rumford (Benjamin Thomp- 
son), while yet in the service of the 
Elector of Bavaria, visited London in 
the year 1796 and bought a house 
for himself at 45 Brompton Row. 
Through his agent he became ac- 
quainted with a man named Grove 
whom he secured to manage his 
affairs in London. 


funeral, which she did, remaining 
there for a short while after. Then 
she went to London and took posses- 
sion of her father’s house. She di- 
rected Grove to make some changes 
in the house. After a time, being 
lonesome, her friends, Lord and Lady 
Palmerston, Sir Charles Blagden and 
others besides her father, having 














Emma Gannell Rumford Burgum 


passed away, she thought to adopt a 
child and asked her man, Grove, if he 
knew of some little girl thereabout, 
whom she could get to come to live 
with her as a companion? Grove 
replied that he had a little girl, eight 
years of age, whom he thought would 
be glad to come to her and she did 
come, remaining with the Countess 
in London nine years, at the end of 
which time she accompanied her to 
Paris and lived with her there three 
years. After their return to London, 
Mary Grove married Henry Gannell 
in 1824. Gannell’s business as a 


traveling merchant taking him so- 


much from home, it was decided that 
his wife might remain with the 
Countess, which she did until time 
for her baby to be torn. Then she 
went to her father’s home to be con- 
fined, but she soon returned with her 
child to the Countess. The Countess 
became very fond of baby Emma 
and used to beg the mother to give 
the child to her for her own. When 
Emma was one year old Mrs. Gan- 
nell left the Countess to live with her 
husband in London. Being able to 
visit the Countess’ home daily, Emma 
was left there and as other children 
(a girl and two boys), came to the 
Gannell family, Emma was eventu- 
ally given up to the Countess. 

In 1835 the Countess of Rumford 
sailed for America bringing the nine 
year old Emma with her. Here 
they remained three years, and in- 
teresting are the stories she now tells 
of those childhood days, at play in 
various well remembered historic 
houses in and about Concord, where 
she and the Countess used to visit. 

In 1838 they sailed from America 
to Paris where they lived seven years. 
It was early arranged for the now 
twelve year old Emma to enter St. 
Joseph’s Convent as a pupil. An 
outfit of clothes and silver marked 
. “Emma Rumford” was ready, when 
Baron Benjamin Delessent _per- 
suaded the Countess that if she sent 
the child there, for an education, 
pressure would be brought to bear 
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on the child that would result in her 
becoming a nun; then the Countess 
would never have her at home again. 
So the engagement at St. Joseph’s was 
cancelled and Emma, much to the 
child’s disappointment, was sent to 
a Protestant private school in Paris, 
and the writer has seen a sampler 
made by the child at the school. 
It is marked ‘Fait par Emma Rum- 
ford, Fait dans la Pension de Madame 
Schuts 1839.” The Countess was 
fond of painting and worked much in 
water colors. She gave the child a 
master in oil and had her well in- 
structed in this art while in Paris. 
In traveling, because of her being un- 
married the passports always read 
“The Countess of Rumford and her 
niece Emma Rumford.” In 1845 
they returned to America. 

In 1850 there came on a sailing 
vessel from Birmingham, England, 
to Boston a man named John Bur- 
gum. His voyage had been of a 
month’s duration. He was by trade 
a painter of clock dials. The first 
thing he spied on landing in Boston 
was an omnibus having, as most 
vehicles in those days had, landscape 
pictures, as well as coloring and letter- 
ing upon them. He enquired of the 
driver where it had been ornamented 
and soon made his way to the manu- 
factory, secured a position and this 
on his very first day in America. 
Some time later George Main (the 
late florist) then foreman of the 
paint shops at the Abbot Coach 
factory in Concord, N. H., was in 
Boston looking up a man for this kind 
of work. He heard of Mr. Burgum 
and secured him—in spite of the Bos- 
ton firms’ protestations—they not 
wishing to lose so valuable a work- 
man and artist. His first work in 
Concord was on a circus wagon. 
Afterward he painted coaches that 
went over the world, among them 
was the famous ‘‘ Deadwood Coach.”’ 

In course of time Hiram Rolfe 
brought Burgum to the Countess’ 
home to see Count. Rumford’s paint- 
ings, books, ete. Following that, 
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Burgum was a frequent visitor at 
the Countess’ home. Within a 
year’s time he had obtained the 
Countess’ permission to make Emma 
Rumford his wife. October 30, 1852, 
the couple were married somewhat 
earlier than had been planned be- 
cause of the Countess’ illness and her 
wish to see them married before she 
should pass away. The marriage 
ceremony was performed by Rev. 
Nathaniel Bouton in the Old North 
Church. The Countess died De- 
cember 2, 1852, two months after the 
wedding. 

Most of the domestic articles of 
the house were left to Emma Rum- 
ford, who continued with her hus- 
band to live there for six months 
after the death of the Countess; 
then they went to live in their own 
house which Mr. Burgum had pre- 
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pared for his wife at 68 South State 
street, according to present day 
numbering. Mrs. Burgum’s father 
died in 1848. In 1855 her mother, 
Mrs. Gannell came to America for a 
year’s visit with Mr. and Mrs. 
Burgum. 

An interesting fact concerns the 
cradle in which Mr. and Mrs. Bur- 
gum’s six children and some of their 
grandchildren were rocked. It was 
made out of the bread trough which 
had belonged to the Countess’ mother, 
to which Mr. Burgum fitted rockers and 
applied paint and Mrs. Burgum fitted 
a quilted wadded lining. It now sits 
at rest in the Burgum attic at 68 
South State street where Mrs. Bur- 
gum is still living at the age of 
ninety two years, a most interesting 
lady, spry and more active than many 
a younger woman. 





TWILIGHT 
By Florence T. Blaisdell 


When one beholds at daylight’s slumber time, 
The works of God, tinged o’er with rosy hue, 
How small the deeds of simple man then seem, 
How grand creation’s art appears anew! 
Each shape, each form, takes on a different cast; 
Our hearts are filled with reverence divine, 
Our thoughts roam backward through the past 
And onward through the boundless realms of time. 





MADE POETRY 
From English Literature Authors 


By Hattie Duncan Towle, Chicago 
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Tis just a little nosegay of conceits— 

But take it not I pray you in disdain— 

Each posy in’t hath perfume faint which doth 
Remembrance make, with all her busy train. 


I, too, can scrawl, and once upon a time, 
Ambition bred such monstrous hopes and fears, 
But that’s between the green bud and the red, 
We’ve thoughts that often lie too deep for tears. 
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9.-An honest man’s the noblest work of God, 
10. So think not meanly of thy low estate, 

11. Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown, 
12. They also serve, who only stand and wait. 


13. Man was not made to trifle—life is brief, 

14. How long we live, not years but actions tell, 

15. And that life’s long that answers life’s great end, 
16. ’Tis virtue makes the bliss where’er we dwell. 


17. The way to bliss lies not on beds of ease, 
18. So rise to works of high and holy love, 
19. Nor cast a longing, lingering look behind, 
20. Content to wait the recompense above. 


21. There is no easy recipe for joy, 

22. We cannot solve, though zealously we try, 
23. Life’s riddle deep its myst’ries vast unfold 
24. In form complete, no happiness can buy. 


25. There’s aye a yearning, vague though it may be, 
26. Perhaps some heart’s desire that naught fulfills, 
27. While life’s a plain prosaic character, 

28. We love the lights and shadows on the hills. 


29. ’Tis Winter, Summer—Night before the day, 

30. Some grief, some joy; some smiles and bitter cries, 
31. For shade and sunshine every life is planned, 

32. Next Calv’ry—just beyond—lies Paradise. 


33. Lift bad to good, lift better up to best, 

34. You'll find that love’s a perfect bit of heaven: 

35. Just help the world progress, that’s all and know 
36. That what is dark on earth, will be light in heaven. 


The foregoing poetical curiosity made up from lines, quoted from many different authors, 
was composed by Hattie Duncan, sixty years ago living in Concord, N. H., a member of Deacon 
John A. Gault’s family, now Mrs. Hattie Duncan Towle and resident in Chicago. 

The composition exhibits great skill and patience in the finding and arranging the poem— 
which has a wonderful continuity of thought, considering the many, many writers. 

The Key is given below showing the name of the author of each line. 

KryY TO THE NAMES oF AuTHoRs: 1, Addison; 2, Chaucer; 3, J. G. Mills; 4, Goldsmith; 
5, Byron; 6, Phillips; 7, Swinburne; 8, Wadsworth; 9, Pope; 10, Holmes; 11, Shakespeare; 
12, Milton; 13, Bonar; 14, Watkins; 15, Young; 16, Collins; 17, Quarles; 18, Wilcox; 19, 
Gray; 20, Bethune; 21, Coleridge; 22, Kant; 23, Kant; 24, Dryden; 25, Moore; 26, Shelley; 
27, J.S. Mill; 28, Spencer; 29, Cary; 30, Keats; 31, Anon; 32, Unknown; 33, Emerson; 34, 
Doddridge; 35, Congreve; 36, Whittier. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


HON. JOHN Q. A. BRACKETT 


Hon. John Quincy Adams Brackett, one of 
New Hampshire’s most distinguished natives 
and Massachusetts’ most honored citizens, 
died at his home in Arlington, Mass., April 6, 
1918. 

He was a native of the town of Bradford, 
born, June 8, 1842. He was educated at 
Colby Academy, New London, Harvard Col- 
lege, class of 1865, and the Harvard Law 
School, graduating from the latter in 1868, 
being admitted to the bar and commencing 
practice in Boston, at once, where he contin- 
ued. He took much interest in public affairs, 
as a Republican, served four terms as a mem- 
ber of the Boston Common Council, of which 
he was president in 1876. In that year he was 
elected to the Massachusetts house of repre- 
sentatives, and served eight years, through 
successive re-elections, being speaker the last 
two years. In 1886 he was chosen lieutenant 
governor, serving three years, and in 1889 was 
elected governor, but was defeated the next 
year by the Democratic candidate—the late 
Hon. William E. Russell. He was a delegate 
in the Republican National Conventions of 
1892 and 1900, and president of the Massa- 
chusetts electoral college in 1896. He was 
a member of the present Massachusetts Con- 


stitutional Convention, and prominent in the. 


deliberations of the same during the session 
of 1917. He had been president of the Mer- 
cantile Library Association of Boston, and 
prominent in the Masonic order. In religion 
he was a Unitarian. (An extended sketch of 
Governor Brackett appeared in the GRANITE 
Montuaty for June, 1913, in the article on 
Bradford. ) 

Mr. Brackett married, June 20, 1878, Miss 
Angie M. Peck, daughter of Abel G. Peck of 
Arlington, Mass. For a time they resided on 
Union Park Street, Boston, but their later 
home was on Pleasant Street, Arlington. He 
is survived hy his widow, a son, Judge John 
G. Brackett of the Municipal Court, and a 
daughter, Miss Beatrice Brackett, of Arling- 
ton. 


COL. JOHN G. CRAWFORD 


John Gault Crawford, born in Oakham, 
Mass., April 21, 1834, died in Manchester, 
February 24, 1918. 

Colonel Crawford attended the public 
schools, served as a dry goods clerk in Wor- 
cester, and at the age of 21, went to Kansas, 
where he ‘‘mixed up”’ in the contest between 
the so-called ‘‘Border Ruffians’”’ and the 
John Brown raiders, on the side of the latter. 
Subsequently he located in Michigan, where 
he studied law, was admitted to the bar, en- 
gaged in practice, went into politics and was 
elected to the State Senate. In 1870, he 
came to New Hampshire and located in 
Lancaster, where he was first a Democrat 
and then a Republican by turns, served as 
U. S. Consul to Coaticook, P. Q., 1881-84, 


and removed to Manchester in 1890, since 
when he had been a Republican and as such 
was elected to the last legislature. He was 
a unique character, and had appeared effect- 
ively on the stump for both parties. 

ColonelCrawford married, April 16, 1863, 
Emma Tindall who died in 1866. June 7, 
1867, he married Abbie True Stevens of 
Paris, Me., who died February 2, 1882. 
April 30, 1884, he married Mary A. Harring- 
ton, who surviveshim. He leaves also a son, 
Dr. Harry C. Crawford of New York and a 
daughter, Mrs. John W. Chapman of Man- 
chester. 


GEN. AUGUSTUS D. AYLING 


Gen. Augustus D. Ayling, who though not 
a native of the state, nor a resident at the 
time of his death, was essentially a New 
Hampshire man, having spent most of his 
active life in the state, died at Centerville, 
Mass., January 9, 1918. 

He was a native of Boston, born July 28, 
1840, and was educated in the Boston schools 
and Lawrence Academy, Groton, Mass. 
He was in the employ of J. C. Ayer & Co., at 
Lowell before the Civil War, upon the out- 
break of which he enlisted, serving through- 
out, being mustered out as a first lieutenant. 
After the war he was in business in Nashua, 
and was captain of Company F, Second Regi- 
ment, New Hampshire National Guard. He 
was appointed adjutant-general of the State 
of New Hampshire July 1, 1879, by Gov. Natt 
Head, and served in that capacity until 
January 1, 1907, when he retired. This long 
service made him ranking adjutant-general 
of the United States. 

By direction of the New Hampshire State 
Legislature, General Ayling prepared the 
“Revised Register of Soldiers and Sailors of 
New Hampshire in the War of the Rebellion 
1861-1865,”’ which was published in 1905. 


DR. CHARLES B. STURTEVANT 


Dr. Charles B. Sturtevant, long a prominent 
physician of Manchester, died in that city, 
April 12, 1918. 

He was born in Barton, Vt., April 2, 1850, 
son of Paschal and Louisa A: (Harvey) Stur- 
tevant. He was educated at the Northwood 
and Pittsfield Academies, studied medicine 
with Dr. John Wheeler of Pittsfield, and at the 
Long Island and Dartmouth Medical colleges, 
graduating from the latter in 1874. He prac- 
ticed eight years in New Boston, and then 
settled in Manchester, where he continued 
through life. While in New Boston he was 
superintendent of schools for five years. He 
was a member of the First Congregational 
Church of Manchester, the Manchester Histor- 
ical Association and the New Hampshire 
Medical Society. 

He-had been twice married and is survived 
by two married daughters. 
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HON. WILLIAM F. WHITCHER 


William Frederick Whitcher, born in Ben- 
ton, August 10, 1845, died at his home in 
Woodsville, May 31, 1918. 

Mr. Whitcher had been known for many 
years as one of the most active and public 
spirited citizens of Northern New Hampshire. 
He was the son of the late Hon. Ira Whitcher, 
a leading Democrat and prominent citizen, 
and was educated at Tilton Seminary and 
Wesleyan University, graduating from the 
latter in 1871 and from Boston University 
Theological School in 1873. He was a mem- 
ber of the Southern N. E. Methodist Confer- 
ence for nine years, holding pastorates in 
Providence and Newport, R. I., and New 
Bedford, Mass. Abandoning the ministry he 
was engaged for eighteen years in journalism 
in Boston, as reporter and editor, first with 
the Traveler and later with the Advertiser, re- 
siding in Malden, where he was a member and 
chairman of the school board for several years. 

On the death of his father, in 1898, he re- 
moved to Woodsville, where he purchased the 
Woodsville News, and edited the same until 
1916, when he sold it, on account of failing 
health. -Meanwhile he was active in public 
affairs, serving as representative in the Legis- 
lature in 1901, -03, -05, -07, and 1911 and in 
the Constitutional Convention of 1912. In- 
the Legislature he was among the most in- 
fluential members, acting upon the Judiciary 
Committee each year of his service, taking an 
active part in debate, and closely scanning all 
legislation of general importance. He was 
one of the most active supporters of the meas- 
ure providing for the erection of a statue of 
Franklin Pierce in the State House grounds, 
and was one of the speakers at its dedication. 
Politically he was reared a Democrat and 
continued such on all questions except the 
tariff. He was a warm advocate of Woman 
Suffrage, and a devoted student of New 
Hampshire history. He was the author of a 
history of-Coventry (Benton) and had nearly 
completed a history of the town of Haverhill. 
He had served several years as a trustee of the 
New Hampshire State library, and was con- 
nected with various business enterprises in 
Woodsville. 

He was twice married: first to Jeannette 
Marie Burr of Middletown, Conn., December 
4, 1872, who died September 22, 1894, and, 
second, to Marietta H. Hadley of Stoneham, 
Mass., November 4, 1896, who survives him, 
as does one son by the first marriage, Dr. 
Burr Royce Whitcher (Dartmouth 1902) of 
West Somerville, Mass. 


IRVING ALLISON WATSON, M.D. 


Dr. Irving Allison Watson, secretary of the 
New Hampshire State Board of Health, died 
at his home in Concord, April 2, 1918. 

Dr. Watson was the son of Porter B. and 
Luvia E. (Ladd) Watson, born in Salisbury 
September 6, 1849. He was educated in the 
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common schools and Newbury (Vt.) Seminary, 
studied medicine, and attended lectures in 
the Dartmouth and Vermont University Med- 
ical colleges, graduating M.D., from the latter 
in 1871. He immediately commenced prac- 
tice at Groveton, remaining ten years. While 
there he was prominent in public affairs as a 
Democrat; was several years superintendent 
of schools, and represented the town of North- 
umberland in the State Legislature in 1879 
and 1881. Inthe latter year he was appointed 
secretary of the State Board of Health, then 
just established, and continued in that office 
until his death, making a record for efficient 
service, and devotion to duty unsurpassed in 
the State or nation. He was connected with 
various organizations, having served as sec- 
retary of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation from 1883 to 1897; president of the 
International Conference of State and Pro- 
vincial Boards of Health in 1903, and assistant 
secretary-general of the first Pan-American 
Medical Congress. He was a permanent 
member of the American Medical Association, 
and was president of the New Hampshire 
Medical Society in 1903. 

Aside from his reports as secretary of the 
State Board of Health, and of the American 
Public Health Association, he had edited 
various publications including “ Physicians 
and Surgeons of America,” and written num- 
berles papers on medical and sanitary sub- 
jects. 

Dr. Watson married, in 1872, Lena A. Farr 
of Littleton, who died January 30, 1901. He 
is survived by a daughter, Bertha M. of 
Concord. 


DANIEL G. ANNIS 


Daniel G. Annis, native and life long resi- 
dent of Londonderry, was born January 25, 
1839 and died, February 20, 1918. He was 
long engaged in mercantile business, but re- 
tired many years since, devoting himself to 
agriculture and historical and genealogical 
reasearch. He published the “Vital Statis- 
tics of Londonderry,” some years ago. He 
was prominent in the Grange, and the Junior 
Order of American Mechanics. He was a 
member of the Presbyterian Church at Lon- 
donderry, and a long time its treasurer. 


MRS. MARY A. BOSTWICK 


Mary A. Dunton Bostwick, a native and 
long time resident of Newport, died in that 
town Saturday, May 11, aged 69 years, 8 
months and 22 days. 

She was the daughter of William and Lois 
(Corbin) Dunton, her father having been 
engaged in the manufacture of ‘scythes at 
North Newport in company with the late 
E. T. Sibley, and her mother being a daugh- 
ter of the late Hon. Austin Corbin, Sr., and a 
sister of Austin Corbin, the eminent banker. 
She was educated in the Newport schools and 
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at the Millbury (Mass.) Academy, and taught 
in Newport for some time in youth. 

In 1886, she married Oscar O. Bostwick, a 
prominent merchant and banker of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and resided in that city until his death, 
several years later, when she returned to New- 
port, and had since resided there. 

She was a woman of modest virtues and 
rare graces of manner, and enjoyed a wide 
circle of friendship. A Universalist. in relig- 
ious faith, she had united with the Episcopal 
Church in Newport; was a member of Reprisal 
Chapter, D. A. R., of the Newport Woman’s 
Club, the Equal Suffrage League, and was an 
active worker in the King’s Daughters and 
Red Cross organizations. 

She leaves one brother, Frederick Dunton, 
of Hollis, L. I. 


PROF. HENRY P. WRIGHT 


Prof. Henry P. Wright, born in Winchester, 
N. H., November 30, 1839, died at his home 
in New Haven, Conn., March 17, 1918. He 
served with the 51st Massachusetts Volunteers 
in the Civil War, and graduated from Yale in 
1868 as valedictorion of his class, with the 
highest standing that had ever been attained 
in that college. He was made tutor in 1870, 
assistant professor in 1871 and professor of 
Latin in 1876. In 1884 he was made dean of 
the University, holding the office till 1909. 
He was given the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy by Yale in 1886, and Doctor of Laws by 
Union College in 1895. 

He is survived by a widow, who was Martha 
E. Burt of Oakham, Mass., and two sons, the 
eldest being Prof. Henry 'B. W right of the 
Yale School of Religion. 
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NATHANIEL G. BROOKS, M.D. 


Dr. Nathaniel G. Brooks, a prominent phy- 
sician of Charlestown, died at his home in 
that town, March 10, 1918. 

Dr. Brooks-was a native of Aeworth, son of 
Dr. Lyman and Mary (Graham) Brooks, 
born October 1, 1838. He graduated from 
the Dartmouth Medical School, and prac- 
ticed, all his life, in Charlestown. He was a 
surgeon in the Civil War, and was wounded 
at Gettysburg. After the war he had charge 
of the hospital at Brattleboro for a time. 
Prominent in public affairs in Charlestown— 
selectman, representative and state senator, 
first president of Springfield & Charlestown 
Street Railway. 

He married Miss Emma Pressler who sur- 
vives, with three sons, Lyman, Dr. Nathaniel 
P., now in France with Army, and Philip P. 
of Boston. 


DR. JONATHAN M. CHENEY 


Jonathan M. Cheney, M.D., son of the late 
Col. Thomas P. Cheney, was born in Holder- 
ness (now Ashland) December 15, 1863, and 
died in that town, March 4, 1918. 

Dr. Cheney was educated at New Hampton 
Institute and the Vermont Medical College; 
also studying in Boston, New York and Ger- 
many. He located, in practice in his native 
town and there continued. He was active 
in politics as a Republican, served in both 
branches of the Legislature, was a member 
of the Grafton County Medical Advisory 
Board, and prominent in Masonry. 

He is survived by one daughter, Mrs. Rich- 
ard V. Chase of Lakeport, and one son, 
Thomas P. Cheney, a lieutenant in the service 
of the government. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


The New Hampshire Old Home Week As- 
sociation held its annual meeting at the State 
House, Monday, June 3. H. H. Metcalf was 
reélected president; Andrew L. Felker, secre- 
tary, and J. Wesley Plummer, treasurer; with 
a vice-president from each county, headed by 
Gov. H. W. Keyes, and an executive commit- 
tee composed of Nathaniel 8. Drake of Pitts- 
field, Warren Tripp of Epsom, Henry E. 
Chamberlin of Concord, Dr. James Shaw of 
Franklin and Robert W. Upton of Bow. 
Old Home Week this year opens Saturday, 
August 17. Three towns—Acworth, Henni- 
ker and Sunapee—observe their one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversaries during the week. 





There is a strong feeling in Concord and 
Portsmouth, that some small portion of the 
money allotted for railway improvement in 
New England, under the present regime, 
should be devoted to the reéstablishment of 
direct communication between the capital 
and the seaport city, which latter is now loom- 
ing large on the industrial horizon. The 
Suncook and Candia rails should be restored. 


The forty-fifth annual session of the New 
Hampshire State Grange will be held in 
Rochester, at the City hall, December 10, 11 
and 12. Instead of alternating between 
Manchester and Concord, as was the custom 
for some years, it has been the policy of the 
organization of late to hold its annual gather- 
ings in different sections of the state, Dover, 
Portsmouth, Nashua, Keene and Laconia, all 
having had sessions within the last few years. 





As was announced in the last issue for 1917, 
the Granite Montutyy for 1918 appears in 
quarterly issues. The first appeared in March, 
and the second, for April, May and June, is now 
presented. It was understood that payment 
for the year was to be made on receipt of the first 
issue, where not already made in advance. 
Many subscribers, thus promising to pay, have 
forgotten to do so. That they will remit 
promptly on receipt of this issue is now ex- 
pected. Consult the date on your address label, 
and if the same is not up to January, 1919, 
please remit the necessary amount at once. 














HON. NATHANIEL E. MARTIN 





